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The  English  Language  Arts  20-2  learning  package  consists  of  six  Student  Module  Booklets  and 
twelve  Assignment  Booklets.  In  addition  to  the  course  materials,  you  will  need  the  following 
resources,  which  are  available  from  the  Learning  Resources  Centre: 

• the  textbook  Between  the  Lines  11  (Nelson  Thomson  Learning,  2002) 

• the  textbook  Communicate!  (Nelson  Thomson  Learning,  2002) 

• the  novel  Of  Mice  and  Men  by  John  Steinbeck 

• a dictionary,  such  as  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  or  Canadian  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  a 
thesaurus 

• access  to  the  feature  film  October  Sky  (1999) 

Following  is  a list  of  equipment  that  you  will  be  required  to  use.  You  may  wish  to  discuss  the 
availability  of  equipment  with  your  teacher. 

• You  will  need  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  to  view  the  multimedia  programs  that  come  with 
the  course.  It  is  recommended  that  the  computer  have  a word-processing  program,  such  as 
Microsoft®  Word,  installed  on  it.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  computer  be  connected  to 
the  Internet. 

• To  listen  to  the  English  Language  Arts  20-2  Audio  CDs  that  come  with  the  course  materials, 
you  may  use  a CD  player  or  a computer  with  a CD-ROM. 

• To  view  the  feature  film,  you  will  need  a television  and  a VCR  or  DVD  player. 

• You  will  need  some  way  to  record  oral  assignments.  You  may  choose  to  use  an  audiocassette 
recorder  or  a computer  equipped  with  recording  capability. 

Finally,  you  will  need  a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper  to  answer  questions  from  the  Student 
Module  Booklets  and  a scribbler  or  coiled  notebook  for  journal  writing. 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Colour  is  used  to  highlight  terms  that  are  defined 
the  Glossary.  You  will  also  find  several  icons  in  the  margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to 
discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Use  one  of  the  textbooks. 


Use  one  of  the  course  CDs. 


View  television  or  a feature  film. 


Explore  the  Internet. 


in 


Get  together  with  a partner  or  a group. 


assfissmant 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  six  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  assessment.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any 
of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  your  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin  so  that  you  have  everything  that  you  need. 

You  should  have  a quiet  area  away  from  distractions  in  which  to  work.  Use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for 
yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule,  and  display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  20-2 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  In  the  lessons  that  you  will  do  in  each  section,  you  will  often 
encounter  instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it  is  possible  to  do 
much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you  will  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others. 
Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  do  not  need  to  work  with  the  same 
partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you  are  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week,  so  that  you 
will  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  remember  to 
review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  20-2. 
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Lesson  2:  Analyzins  Print  News 17 

Lesson  3:  Television  Newscasts 23 

Lesson  4:  Seeins  the  Slant  25 


Lesson  1 : Letters  30 

Lesson  2:  Opinion  Pieces  33 

Lesson  3:  Analyzing  an  Opinion  Piece  34 

Lesson  4:  Editorial  Cartoons  36 
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From  morning  to  night,  Canadians  are  bombarded  by  media  messages  on  television,  radio,  and  the 
Internet;  in  newspapers  and  magazines;  and  on  billboards  and  buses.  Most  Canadians  spend  several 
hours  each  day  using  information  technology  and  accessing  different  communication  media. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  influence  media  and  technology  have  on  your  knowledge, 
attitudes,  and  behaviours? 

In  this  module,  you  will  explore  different  aspects  of  the  influence  of  media  and  technology.  In 
particular,  you  will  investigate,  news,  views,  and  advertising. 
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Your  world  today  is  very  different  from  the  one  your 
parents  grew  up  in.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
tremendous  development  in  information  and 
communication  technology.  The  new  technology  has 
created  what  many  call  a global  village.  What  does  this 
expression  mean? 

In  a village,  most  people  know  what  is  going  on  in  their 
community.  There  are  no  secrets.  If  something  happens 
in  the  village,  people  hear  about  it  almost  immediately. 

In  many  ways,  the  world  has  become  such  a village. 
Because  of  technology,  you  can  learn  immediately  of 
events  that  are  occurring  thousands  of  kilometres  away. 

In  this  section,  you  will  analyze  news  events,  as  they  are 
reported  in  the  mass  media. 
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electronic  media: 
radio,  television, 
and  the  Internet 

print  media: 
newspapers  and 
magazines 

media:  means 
of  mass 

communication 


How  do  you  find  out  what  is  happening  in 
your  community  and  in  the  world?  You  may 
hear  local  news  firsthand,  but  you  likely  find 
out  what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  through  news  reports  in  the  electronic 
or  print  media. 

1.  Complete  a chart  like  the  following  to 
identify  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  receiving  news  reports  through  each 
medium.  The  first  one  has  been  done  as 
an  example. 


Medium 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

• Radios  are  portable,  so  news  is 

• Only  a few  stories  are 

readily  available. 

broadcast. 

• The  information  is  usually 

• Newscasts  are  scheduled  at 

current. 

specific  times  so  the  audience 
must  wait  to  hear  the  news. 

Radio 

• Breaking  news  can  be  reported 

immediately. 

• News  coverage  is  usually 
superficial  and  the  audience 

• The  audience  can  hear  the 

cannot  skip  stories  that  are  not 

voices  of  people  being 
interviewed,  which  adds  interest. 

of  interest. 

• It  is  harder  to  absorb  the  details 
because  the  news  is  presented 
orally. 

Television 


Newspaper 

(daily) 


Magazines 

(weekly) 
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2.  Many  newspapers  today  have  an  online  version.  What  are  the  advantages  of 
getting  news  on  the  Internet? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  61  in  the  Appendix. 


(Jouf^Kd^ 4A 

In  your  journal,  write  about  the  media  you  and  your  friends  use  to  find  out 
what  is  happening  in  the  world.  How  do  your  parents  and  grandparents  keep 
informed?  Do  you  think  that  different  age  groups  prefer  different  media  to 
receive  the  news?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 

Types  of  News  Stories 


There  are  two  basic  types  of  news  stories 
in  the  media — hard  news  and  soft  news. 


Hard  news  is  the  term  used  for  news  that  is  time 
sensitive.  When  hard  news  breaks,  reporters  drop 
everything  else  to  report  it.  An  example  of  hard  news 
is  a natural  disaster,  the  death  of  a famous  person,  or 
an  election. 


Soft  news  is  the  term  for  news  that  is  not  time 
sensitive.  For  example,  a profile  of  a particular  person 
or  activity  is  a soft  news  story.  Soft  news  is  worth 
reporting  because  it  is  educational  and  interesting, 
not  because  it  has  a high  degree  of  urgency. 
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What  criteria  do  news  editors  use  to  decide  which  hard-news  stories  or  soft-news 
stories  should  be  reported?  Following  are  some  of  the  factors  that  determine  whether 
or  not  a story  is  newsworthy. 

• Timeliness.  People  are  interested  in  what  is  new.  For 
example,  an  accident  or  disaster  that  happened  today 
may  be  newsworthy.  However,  tomorrow,  unless  there 
are  major  new  developments,  the  same  story  may 
not  be  important  enough  to  mention  again. 

• Location.  People  are  interested  in  what  is 
happening  in  their  own  area.  For  example,  if  a 
crime  is  committed  in  your  hometown,  your  local 
radio  station  will  undoubtedly  consider  it  news.  You 
probably  hear  more  news  about  your  hometown, 
province,  and  country.  Even  an  international  story  that 
involves  Canada  will  be  of  greater  interest.  Moreover,  nations  perceived  as 
culturally  close  to  Canada  receive  more  news  coverage  than  countries  that  are 
perceived  as  culturally  different  from  Canada. 

• Personal  importance.  People  are  interested  in  news  stories  that  have  significant 
consequences.  The  fact  that  a car  hit  a utility  pole  is  not  news,  unless,  as  a 
consequence,  power  is  lost  throughout  a city  for  several  hours.  The  fact  that  a 
computer  virus  found  its  way  into  a computer  system  might  not  be  news  until 
it  shuts  down  a telephone  system,  or  endangers  lives  by  destroying  crucial 
medical  data  at  a hospital. 

• Name  recognition.  People  are  interested  in  stories  about  prominent  people.  If  a 
celebrity  gets  married,  it  is  news;  if  your  next-door  neighbour  gets  married,  it 
probably  is  not  news. 

• Drama.  People  are  interested  in  exciting  stories.  For  example,  a story  about 
climbing  Mount  Everest  or  flying  across  the  Atlantic  in  a hot  air  balloon  will 
interest  many  people. 

• Human  interest.  People  are  interested  in  stories  with  an  element  of  human 
interest,  especially  if  they  involve  children,  heroes,  or  the  elderly. 

• The  unusual.  People  are  interested  in  stories  about  something  odd  or  unusual. 
For  example,  a person  whose  pet  happens  to  be  a nine-foot  boa  constrictor,  or  a 
man  who  makes  a cart  so  that  his  two-legged  dog  can  move  around  will  be  of 
interest. 

With  a partner,  flip  through  a newspaper  and  examine  some  of  the  stories.  Choose 
both  hard  and  soft  news  stories  from  various  sections  of  the  newspaper.  Discuss  why 
each  story  is  newsworthy. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  1 . 
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"News" 


You’re  about  to  read  a poem  by  George 
Bowering.  Bowering  was  appointed  the  first 
Canadian  parliamentary  poet  laureate  for  a 
two-year  term  beginning  November  8,  2002. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

The  word  laureate  comes  from  the  Latin  laureates,  after  an  ancient  Roman 
tradition  of  honouring  a person  by  presenting  him  or  her  with  a wreath  of 
laurel  leaves. 

To  find  out  about  poets  laureate,  go  to  the  following  website: 

http://www.parl. gc.ca/Information/about/people/poet/index-e.htm^ 


Turn  to  page  197  of  Between  the  Lines  11  and  read  the  poem  “News”  by  George 
Bowering.  Bowering  uses  juxtaposition  in  his  poem.  Juxtaposition  is  the  placement 
of  contrasting  images  side  by  side  for  dramatic  effect. 

Bowering  also  uses  irony.  Irony  is  a method  of  expression  in  which  contrast  and 
contradiction  are  used  for  effect.  The  discrepancy  may  be  between 

• what  is  said  and  what  is  meant  (verbal  irony] 

• what  is  expected  to  happen  and  what  actually  happens  (irony  of  situation) 

• what  a character  believes  and  what  the  reader  or  audience  knows  to  be  true 
(dramatic  irony) 

For  more  information  on  irony,  view  the  segment  “Irony  in  Print  and  Non-print 
Texts”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-2  Multimedia  CD-ROM. 

3.  a.  Find  an  example  of  juxtaposition  in  the  poem  “News.” 

b.  Find  an  example  of  irony  in  the  poem. 

c.  What  point  is  Bowering  making  about  human  nature,  mass  media,  and 
today’s  world? 


4.  Reread  the  poem  and  then  complete  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows  to  express 
your  personal  reaction  to  each  of  the  first  five  stanzas  of  the  poem  “News.” 


Stanza 

What  the  Stanza 

Personal  Reactions 

Describes 

to  the  Descriptions 

First 

3;] 

Second 

5.  What  is  the  theme  of  the  poem?  In  other  words,  what  insight  into  human  nature  is 
the  poet  offering? 

6.  Notice  that  Bowering  spells  the  word  through  as  thru  in  this  poem. 

a.  Name  some  other  words  that  sometimes  have  non-standard  spellings  in  the 
everyday  world.  When  do  you  see  these  spellings? 

b.  Why  do  you  think  that  Bowering  chose  to  use  the  non-standard  spelling  of  the 
word  through  in  this  poem? 

7.  a.  Examine  the  photograph  that  accompanies  the  poem  “News.”  What  part  of  the 

poem  does  it  illustrate? 

b.  Does  the  photograph  illustrate  the  theme  of  the  poem?  Explain. 

c.  Describe  other  possible  photographs  or  drawings  that  could  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  poem. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  62  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  2 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  2 of  Section  1 . 


In  this  lesson,  you  thought  about  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  various  news  media.  You  also 
reflected  on  what  makes  a story  newsworthy.  In  the  next 
three  lessons,  you  will  think  about  how  news  is  gathered 
and  reported.  You  will  also  reflect  on  some  general  ways 
to  think  critically  about  the  news  you  receive. 
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Cesm2:  Analyzing  Print  News 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

The  first  page  of  the  newspaper  used  to  be 
devoted  to  advertising.  News  was  found  on  the 
second  page,  followed  by  more  advertising,  and 
finally  a serial  novel  or  a poem. 


Early  newspapers  consisted  mainly  of  print  text, 
very  little  white  space,  and  very  few  graphics. 
Over  the  years,  newspapers  have  become  more 
visual  in  their  design.  Today  many  photographs, 
charts,  and  graphs  are  used.  Articles  are  also 
shorter  and  easier  to  read. 


There  are  two  styles  of  newspapers— broadsheet  and  tabloid.  A broadsheet  is  a 
standard-sized  newspaper.  A tabloid  is  half  the  size  of  a broadsheet.  Generally,  the 
front  page  of  a broadsheet  has  the  following  features: 

• At  the  top  of  the  front  page  are  the  masthead  and  the  folio  line.  The  nameplate 
identifies  the  newspaper.  The  folio  line  is  a line  of  information  that  includes  the 
date  and  sometimes  the  volume  number. 

• An  index  on  the  front  page  is  a quick  reference  guide  to  where  special  features 
are  located  in  the  newspaper. 

• The  front  page  is  devoted  to  several  news  stories,  usually  arranged  in  columns. 
Rules,  which  are  lines  of  various  widths,  and  boxes  are  used  to  separate  news 
stories. 

• Each  news  story  has  a headline— a title  summarizing  the  story  in  a few  words. 
The  most  important  story  has  the  largest  headline.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
subheading  which  is  often  called  a deck. 

• Usually  a news  story  has  a placeline  and  a byline  or  wire  service 
identification  line.  The  placeline  tells  where  the  story  originated.  The  byline 
indicates  who  wrote  the  story.  The  wire  service  identification  line  indicate  that 
the  story  was  picked  up  from  a wire  service  such  as  the  Canadian  Press  or 
Associated  Press. 


Do  you  read  newspapers  on  a regular  basis?  Did  you 
know  that  newspapers  have  specific  conventions  and 
styles  of  presentation?  In  this  lesson,  you  will 
analyze  the  format  of  newspapers  and  the  writing  style  of  news  reports. 
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• A photograph  or  graphic  is  used  to  add  visual  interest  to  the  main  news  stories. 
A caption,  which  is  an  explanation  of  the  photo  or  graphic,  is  often  placed 
underneath  or  close  to  the  photo  or  graphic. 

• A credit  line— a line  of  type  acknowledging  who  is  responsible  for  taking  the 
photograph  or  producing  the  graphic— usually  accompanies  the  photograph. 

• A pull  quote — a short  quotation  pulled  out  of  the  news  report — is  used  to 
entice  people  to  read  the  story. 

• To  save  space  on  the  front  page,  a news  story  often  continues  on  an  inside 
page.  A jumpline  tells  you  where  to  look  for  the  rest  of  the  story. 

The  front  page  of  a tabloid  is  simpler.  The  masthead  and  the  folio  line  are  at  the  top. 
Most  of  the  page  is  devoted  to  one  main  story.  One  large  headline  and  a photograph 
dominate  the  front  page;  the  related  article  appears  elsewhere. 

Go  to  the  following  website  to  view  the  front  page  of  The  Calgary  Sun — a tabloid- 
style  newspaper. 


http://www.calgarysun.com/ 

Go  to  the  following  website  to  view  the  front  pages  of  broadsheet-style  newspapers 
throughout  the  world; 

http://www.newseum.org/todaysfrontpages/ 

Go  to  the  following  website  to  find  online  versions  of  Canadian  newspapers: 


http://www.world-newspapers.com/canada.html 


1. 


2. 


With  a partner,  examine  the  front  page  of  a broadsheet-style  newspaper  and 
locate  the  following  features: 


• masthead 

• jumpline 

• byline 

• index 

• caption 


• headline 

• folio  line 

• photograph 

• placeline 


Why  do  you  think  stories  on  the  front  page  of  a 
broadsheet  usually  cross  the  fold? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  64  in  the  Appendix. 
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News  stories  in  both  broadsheets  and  tabloids  are  organized  in  much  the  same  way. 
The  first  paragraph  or  two  of  a news  report  is  called  the  lead.  The  rest  of  the  story, 
which  generally  backs  up  the  lead,  is  called  the  body. 


5Ws  + H:  who, 
what,  when,  where, 
why,  and  how 


Hard-news  stories  are  usually 
written  in  the  inverted-pyramid 
style.  That  is,  the  most  important 
facts— the  5Ws  -i-  H— appear  early 
in  the  story,  with  each  paragraph 
a little  less  important  than  the 
previous  paragraph. 


Newspapers  use  the  inverted-pyramid  style  for  two  reasons: 


• The  average  reader  will  get  the  most  important  facts.  Editors  know  that  few 
readers  usually  do  not  read  to  the  end  of  an  article. 

• The  editors  can  easily  shorten  the  story  to  fit  the  available  space  by  cutting 
ending  paragraphs.  (Most  editors,  however,  re-edit  the  story  by  consolidating  or 
cutting  added  information  rather  than  cutting  from  the  bottom.) 


Examining  Headlines 


Studies  indicate  the  importance  of  writing  strong 
headlines.  The  headline  is  the  first  thing  that  a reader 
uses  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  read  a story.  If  the 
headline  is  poor,  chances  are  the  reader  will  not  read 
that  story.  A headline  should  summarize,  emphasize, 
and  help  sell  the  story’s  contents. 

There  are  many  styles  for  writing  headlines.  Each 
newspaper  decides  which  best  reflects  its  personality. 
Two  styles  of  headlines  are  upstyle  and  downstyle.  In 
upstyle,  all  the  important  words  are  capitalized.  In 
downstyle,  only  the  first  word  and  proper  nouns  in  the 
headline  are  capitalized. 


To  give  the  readers  a sense  of  immediacy,  reporters  tend  to  use  a strong  verb  in  the 
headline.  They  also  carefully  choose  the  form  of  the  verb  in  the  headline.  Following 
are  some  of  the  techniques  that  reporters  use  along  with  sample  headlines,  which 
illustrate  the  techniques: 

• Reporters  use  the  active  voice,  not  the  passive  voice.  See  page  93  of 
Commanicate!  to  review  the  active  and  passive  voice. 


Death  Toll  Rises  to  20 
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• For  events  that  happened  recently,  reporters  use  the  present  tense  of  the  verb 
instead  of  the  past  tense. 

Police  Locate  Stolen  Painting 

• For  events  yet  to  come,  reporters  use  the  infinitive  form  of  the  verb  instead  of 
the  future  tense. 

Councillors  to  Consider  Decentralization  Plan 

News  reporters  title  their  stories  so  that  readers  can  easily  determine  the  content. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  techniques  reporters  use  to  develop  effective 

headlines: 

• If  the  goal  is  to  impart  information,  a headline  will  be  simple  and  will  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  story. 

Early  Morning  Quake  Jolts  South  Coast 

Neighbour  Alerts  Family  to  House  Fire 

• To  entice  the  audience  to  read  a story,  the  headline  may  contain  rhyme  or 
alliteration.  It  may  also  have  a pun  or  puzzle  embedded  in  it. 

Swiss  Sensation  Soars  to  Win 

Flames  Rally  with  a Fury 

• Good  reporters  ensure  that  the  headline  matches  the  article  in  tone.  In  other 
words,  a serious  news  piece  should  not  have  a light  headline. 

With  a partner,  scan  the  newspaper  for  headlines  that  grab  your  attention. 

• Once  you  identify  these  headlines,  explain  why  you  chose  them. 

• Look  at  the  verbs  in  the  headlines.  Find  examples  of  headlines  in  which  the 
present  tense  of  an  active  verb  is  used.  Find  examples  in  which  the  infinitive 
form  is  used. 

• Notice  how  the  size  of  the  headline  is  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  the 
story.  Also  notice  how  the  headlines  fit  the  available  space.  Discuss  the 
placement  of  the  headlines  when  the  news  story  is  written  in  more  than  one 
column.  Discuss  how  multi-line  headlines  have  been  broken  and  why. 
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3.  Each  of  these  imaginary  newspaper  headlines  describes  a children’s  story  or 
nursery  rhyme.  Work  with  a partner  or  small  group  to  identify  the  story  that 
inspired  each  headline. 


a.  Youngster  Vanishes  in  Freak  Storm 

b.  Clever  Builder  Outwits  Sly  Adversary 

c.  Poor  Bargain  Brings  Ultimate  Wealth 

d.  Terrified  Maiden  Absconds  in  Face  of  Arachnid 

e.  Friends  Eager  to  Assist  in  Painting  Project 

f.  Girl  Disappears  on  Mercy  Visit  to  Grandparent 

g.  Lengthy  Tresses  Aid  Lovers 

h.  Parents  Strike  Raw  Deal  with  Rapacious  Spinner 

i.  Bewildered  Minor  Attends  Bizarre  Tea  Party 

j.  Woman  Expires  in  Oven  as  Adolescents  Flee  Sweet  Abode 


1 


4.  Poorly  written  headlines  can  be  unintentionally  funny.  Following  are  some 
examples.  Read  and  then  edit  them  to  make  them  more  serious  in  tone.  Correct 
any  grammatical  errors. 

In  some  of  these  examples,  there  is  a modifier  mistake.  For  more  information  on 
modifier  mistakes,  read  pages  85  and  86  in  Communicate! 


a.  Two  Sisters  Reunite  after  20  Years  in  Checkout  Line 

b.  Enraged  Bull  Injures  Farmer  with  Axe 

c.  Arson  Suspect  Is  Held  in  Quebec  Fire 

d.  Students  Make  Nutritious  Snacks 

e.  Mayor  Begins  Campaign  to  Run  Down  Jaywalkers 

f.  Neighbour  Helps  Dog  Bite  Victim 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  65  in  the  Appendix. 


Examinins  Leads 


To  discover  more  about  leads  in  news  reports,  read  ‘“Leads’ 
and  Newspaper  Articles”  on  pages  22  and  23  of  Communicate! 


5.  Identify  the  type  of  news  story  for  each  example  in  the  chart 
on  page  23  of  Communicate! 


The  lead  of  a news  story  hooks  the  reader  and  leads  him 
or  her  right  into  the  article.  Learning  how  to  write  leads  is 
an  important  part  of  learning  to  write  for  newspapers. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  65  in  the  Appendix. 


' Tamera  Bastiaans,  “Improbable  Headlines,”  n.d.,  <http://www.oldfashionedliving.com/headlines.html> 
(20  May  2003).  Reproduced  by  permission. 
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With  a partner,  examine  the  news  reports  in  various  sections  of  a local  newspaper. 
Identify  each  as  a hard-news  story  or  soft-news  story.  Then  classify  the  type  of  lead 
used  in  each  news  report. 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  3 of  Section  1 . 


ftm  ^ 

Earlier  in  this  lesson  you  examined  headlines  for  some  children’s  stories  and 
nursery  rhymes.  Choose  one  of  the  stories  or  rhymes.  Use  the  details  from  it 
to  write  the  summary  lead  of  a hard  news  story. 


In  this  lesson,  you  analyzed  newspaper  reports. 

You  examined  how  the  front  page  of  a newspaper  is 
designed  and  how  news  reports  are  written.  You  paid 
particular  attention  to  newspaper  headlines  and  leads, 
In  the  next  lesson,  you  will  analyze  television  news. 
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lmon3:  Television  Newscasts 


Have  you  ever  thought  about  that  way  the 
news  is  presented  on  television? 

In  this  lesson,  you  will  view  the  opening" 
ten  minutes  of  two  television  newscasts 
aired  on  different  channels.  You  will  analyze 
various  aspects  of  a newscast  including  the 
organization  and  presentation  of  news 
segments.  You  will  report  on  your  findings 
in  Assignment  Booklet  4A. 

The  following  directions  and  questions  will 
prepare  you  for  this  assignment. 


The  Appearance  and  Behaviour  of  the  News  Team 


The  first  part  of  your  analysis  will  focus  on  the  people  delivering  the  news.  Usually  a 
team  of  people  delivers  the  news,  weather,  and  sports. 


Pay  particular  attention  to  the  news  anchor— the  person  who  presents  the  news  and 
co-ordinates  the  information  coming  in  from  news  reporters  in  the  field.  Is  the 
anchor  an  actor  who  is  simply  reading  the  news  or  a competent  reporter? 


happy  talk:  the 

term  used  for  the 
banter  between 
members  of  the 
news  team 


News  teams  are  chosen  very  carefully  to  project  a certain  image  or  atmosphere.  Why 
do  you  think  this  particular  news  team  was  chosen?  What  image  do  the  team 
members  project?  Was  there  any  happy  talk  between  members  of  the  news  team?  If 
so,  what  purpose  did  this  happy  talk  serve? 

The  Look  of  the  News  Program 


The  second  part  of  your  analysis  will  focus  on  the  look  of  the  news  programs.  What 
do  the  sets  on  each  program  look  like?  Some  broadcasts  focus  on  the  anchor  behind 
a desk  with  a large  screen  on  the  side.  Other  sets  feature  a busy  newsroom  with 
active  people  in  the  background.  Computers,  clocks,  and  monitors  in  the  background 
make  the  station  look  as  if  it  takes  an  active  approach  toward  gathering  news. 


The  producers  of  news  shows  are  quite  purposeful  in  their  choices  regarding  the  look 
of  the  news  program.  Why  do  you  think  the  set  of  the  newscasts  you  watched  were 
designed  this  way? 
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The  Choice  and  Treatment  of  News  Stories 


The  third  part  of  your  analysis  will  focus  on  the  news 
stories  themselves. 


Each  newscast  has  a lead  story— the  story  that  is 
presented  first  and  in  the  most  detail.  Note  the  lead 
story  and  two  other  stories.  Estimate  how  much  time 


You  will  also  want  to  watch  how  each  story  is  reported.  Is  video  footage  with  voice- 
over comments  used?  Is  there  an  on-the-scene  interview  or  report?  Is  there  a studio 
interview  with  an  expert? 


Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
questions  4 and  5 of  Section  1 . 


Critics  of  the  media  today  state  that  news  is  no  longer  seen  as  public  interest 
programming;  rather,  it  has  become  a money-making  endeavour.  According  to 
CNN  Journalist  Peter  Arnett,  “most  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  television  stations,  seeking  greater  profits  through  larger  audiences,  have 
fed  the  public  a diet  of  crime  news,  celebrity  gossip,  and  soft  features,  choosing 
to  exclude  more  serious  topics  that  news  managers  feared  would  not  stimulate 
public  attention.” 

What  do  you  think?  Is  the  news  today  more  entertaining  than  it  is  informative? 


In  this  lesson,  you  compared  two  news  broadcasts 
on  television.  You  also  thought  about  the  information 
and  entertainment  value  of  television  newscasts.  In 
the  next  lesson,  you  will  explore  media  bias. 
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le^m  4:  Seeing  the  Slant 


Journalists  try  very  hard  to  keep  the  attention  of  readers,  listeners,  and  viewers  while 
reporting  the  news.  One  way  they  do  this  is  by  giving  the  article,  especially  soft-news 
slant:  a particular  reports,  a particular  slant.  To  develop  the  slant,  they  choose  and  arrange  the  facts  to 

point  of  view  express  an  opinion  or  to  appeal  to  a certain  audience. 


fact:  something 
that  can  be  proved 
and  universally 
agreed  upon 

opinion:  something 
that  no  one  can 
prove  in  a way  that 
everyone  will  agree 
upon 


Turn  to  page  71  in  the  Appendix  and  read  the  articles  entitled  “City  Rink  Finishes 
Perfect  13-0  Run”  and  “No  Miracle  on  Brier  Ice  for  N.S.”  The  first  story  appeared  in 
The  Edmonton  Journal.  The  second  story  appeared  in  The  Halifax  Herald.  Both 
newspaper  stories  appeared  on  March  10,  2003. 

1.  a.  What  facts  are  emphasized  in  Norm  Cowley’s  article?  What  is  the  slant? 
b.  Why  do  you  think  Cowley  chose  this  slant? 


2.  a.  What  facts  are  emphasized  in  Amy  Pugsley  Fraser’s  article?  What  is  the  slant? 
b.  Why  do  you  think  Fraser  chose  this  slant? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  65  in  the  Appendix. 


Slanting  an  article  may  make  it  more  interesting,  but  the  slant  also  makes  the  article 
less  objective.  Remember,  every  news  story  is  influenced  by  the  attitudes  and 
background  of  its  interviewers,  writers,  photographers,  and  editors.  Following  are 
some  indicators  that  you  can  use  to  identify  bias  in  the  media: 

• Bias  through  placement.  The  placement  of  a story  influences  what  a reader  or 
viewer  thinks  about  its  importance.  What  effect  is  created  when  a story  is 
placed  on  the  front  page?  on  the  back  page?  Similarly,  what  effect  do  television 
and  radio  newscasts  create  when  they  run  some  stories  first  and  leave  others 
until  later  in  the  broadcast?  Remember,  more  time  is  spent  on  lead  stories. 
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• Bias  by  headline.  As  the  most-read  part  of  a newspaper,  headlines  can  convey 
excitement  where  little  exists.  The  size  of  the  headline  is  seen  as  an  indicator  of 
importance. 

• Bias  by  photos,  captions,  and  camera  angles.  Pictures  can  flatter  a person  or 
make  him  or  her  look  unpleasant  or  silly.  The  photos  a newspaper  chooses  to 
run  can  heavily  influence  the  public’s  perception  of  a person  or  event.  On 
television,  the  choice  of  visual  images  is  even  more  important.  Captions  and  the 
narration  of  a TV  anchor  or  reporter  are  also  potential  sources  of  bias. 

• Bias  by  choice  of  words.  Watch  for  words  that  imply  value  judgments  without 
specifying  what  the  value  is  or  who  is  making  the  judgment.  Be  aware  of 
emotionally-loaded  words.  The  use  of  positive  or  negative  words  with  a particulai 
connotation  can  strongly  influence  the  reader,  viewer,  or  listener.  For  example, 
what  is  the  effect  of  stating  that  a mistake  is  trivial  as  opposed  to  significant! 
What  is  the  effect  of  calling  someone  a terrorist  as  opposed  to  a freedom  fighter! 

• Bias  through  selection  and  omission.  A news  editor  can  express  a bias  by 
choosing  whether  or  not  to  use  a specific  news  item.  A reporter  can  express  a bia 
within  a given  story  by  including  some  details  and  ignoring  other  details.  When 
you  read  the  news,  determine  if  different  points  of  view  are  being  expressed  and 
if  they  are  being  treated  equally.  Watch  for  examples  of  card  stacking — the 
deliberate  organization  and  presentation  of  material  that  makes  one  position  look 
better  than  another.  This  usually  involves  a certain  amount  of  staging  and  timing 
For  example,  on  a current  events  program,  the  host  and  three  guests  may  share 
one  point  of  view  while  only  one  guest  represents  an  opposing  position. 


Zoe:  Wow!  I didn’t  know  that  there  were  so  many  different  ways  to  slant  the  news. 

Mei-Ly:  I knew  that  the  writer  or  the  narrator  could  influence  a news  story  but  1 
wasn’t  aware  of  how  you  can  identify  bias  in  a news  story. 

Noah:  It  certainly  changes  the  way  I’ll  listen  to  or  read  a news  story  from  now  on. 
I’ll  always  wonder  what  was  left  out! 

Mrs.  Jensen:  What  does  all  this  suggest  to  you? 

Zoe:  It’s  a reminder  of  just  how  important  it  is  to  be  an  active  listener  and  reader. 
Mrs.  Jensen:  Right  on! 
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With  a partner,  examine  three  news  reports  in  a newspaper  and  complete  a chart  like 
the  following  for  each  one. 


REPORT  # 


What  is  the  headline? 

Where  is  the  story  located?  Is  it  in  a 
prominent  position? 

How  much  space  is  devoted  to  the 
story? 

How  large  is  the  headline  in 
comparison  to  the  other  headlines? 

Does  the  headline  accurately  reflect 
the  data  in  the  article? 

Are  there  photos?  How  many?  What 
size?  Are  they  flattering? 

Are  any  loaded  words  used?  If  so, 
what  are  they? 

Is  the  article  balanced  or  does  it 
have  a bias?  Explain. 

If  the  article  is  slanted,  do  you  think 
the  slant  is  okay  or  has  the  writer 
gone  too  far? 

/ 

Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
questions  6 and  7 of  Section  1 . 


In  this  lesson,  you  examined  media  bias  and 
discovered  that  many  factors  contribute  to 
media  bias.  However,  by  having  many  sources 
of  news  and  being  able  to  recognize  the  slant, 
you  will  be  a more  critical  thinker. 


J 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you  analyzed  news  events  as  they  are  reported  in  the  mass  media. 

You  discovered  qualities  that  make  stories  newsworthy,  and  analyzed  the  format  used 
by  television  and  newspaper  to  report  the  news.  You  also  explored  objectivity  and 
bias  in  reporting.  You  responded  to  critical  questions  that  stimulate  reflection  about 
the  news  and  media. 


i 
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Does  your  family  subscribe  to  a daily  newspaper?  If  so,  what  part 
of  the  paper  do  you  turn  to  first?  Do  you  read  the  opinion  pieces 
on  the  editorial  page?  Where  else  do  opinion  pieces  occur?  ( 

Opinions  appear  frequently  in  the  media — in  interviews  by  roving 
reporters,  on  television  and  radio  talk  shows,  in  documentary 

films,  in  newspaper  editorials  and  columns,  in  reviews  of  films  and 
books,  and  in  letters  to  the  editor.  The  purpose  of  every  opinion 
piece  is  to  convince  the  reader  of  a certain  point  of  view. 

In  this  section,  you  will  examine  a variety  of  views  and  become  a 

critical  thinker  in  the  process.  Being  a critical  thinker  means 
thinking  about  messages  you  receive  and  using  your  knowledge  and 
skills  to  judge  their  merits.  You  will  also  have  several  opportunities 
to  express  your  own  opinions. 

P ' 

Section  2:  Views  and  the  Media 
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Have  you  ever  written  a letter  to  the  editor  or  to  your  elected  representative?  In  this 
lesson,  you  will  explore  this  type  of  business  communication. 

Most  media  outlets  encourage  the  public  to  respond  by  writing  letters  to  the  editor. 
Many  media  organizations  publish  their  mailing  addresses,  e-mail  addresses,  and  fax 
numbers  so  readers  can  contact  them.  You  can  also  find  contact  information  by 
doing  a search  on  the  Internet.  Most  media  organizations  appreciate  responses  from 
the  public  whether  they  are  beefs  (complaints)  or  bouquets  (compliments). 

Your  municipal  councillor.  Member  of  the  Legislature  (MLA),  or  Member  of 
Parliament  (MP)  will  also  appreciate  your  feedback  on  political  issues.  You  can  find 
the  contact  information  for  your  Member  of  Parliament  at  the  following  website: 

http://canada.gc.ca/directories/direct_e.html 

Turn  to  page  192  of  Communicate!  and  read  “A  Letter  to  the  Editor  or  to  a Member  of 
Parliament.”  Then  read  the  sample  letter  on  page  193. 

1.  a.  What  issue  is  Philippa  writing  about  in  her  letter  to  the  editor?  Who  is  her 
audience? 

b.  What  is  her  position  on  this  issue?  What  reasons  and  facts  does  Philippa 
provide  to  support  her  opinion? 

c.  Were  the  arguments  convincing?  Why  or  why  not? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 
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Letters  to  the  editor 
or  to  an  elected 
official  should  be 
written  in  a 
business  letter 
format.  Go  to 
Section  2 of 
Module  2 to  review 
the  format  of  a 
business  letter. 


Non  sequitur  is 

Latin  for  it  does  not 
follow. 


When  you  write  a letter  to  the  editor  or  to  an  elected  official,  your  purpose  is  usually 
to  persuade  others  to  your  point  of  view.  You  must  be  careful  to  use  the  right 
combination  of  credibility,  emotion,  and  logic. 

If  you  want  to  persuade  others  to  change  their  position  or  opinion,  you  must  have 
credibility.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  establish  a confident  tone.  It  is  also  important  to 
demonstrate  fairness  by  recognizing  opposing  arguments.  Show  the  weakness  of 
opposing  arguments,  but  be  polite  and  respectful  to  your  opponents. 

It  is  important  to  engage  the  reader’s  heart  and  mind.  Emotional  appeals  can  be  very 
effective  in  any  opinion  piece  because  they  help  the  reader  become  personally 
involved.  However,  readers  will  be  looking  for  logical  arguments,  so  be  sure  to  support 
your  opinion  with  reasons  that  are  sensible.  Provide  facts,  statistics,  and  examples. 

Be  sure  you  avoid  unsound  arguments.  When  there  is  a mistake  in  the  reasoning 
process,  it  is  faulty.  Even  when  supporting  details  are  precise  and  accurate,  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  faulty  arguments  may  be  meaningless  or  illogical.  The 
following  faulty  arguments  are  regarded  as  unsound  and  logically  invalid. 


Faulty  Argument 

Description 

t ■ - 

E 

Hasty 

Generalization 

and 

Oversimplification 

• making  a sweeping  statement 
based  on  one  or  two 
examples 

• using  insufficient  evidence  to 
account  for  an  event 

“People  should  give  up  eating 
meat.  The  vegetarians  1 know 
are  healthier  and  more 
physically  fit.” 

Bandwagon 

Appeal 

• urging  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  an  argument 
because  many  others  do 

“Everyone  makes  copies  of 
music,  so  it  should  be  legal.” 

Name-Calling 
and  Ridicule 

• attacking  or  ridiculing 
opponents  rather  than  dealing 
logically  with  the  issue  itself 

“Environmentalists  are  a bunch 
of  crackpots.” 

Misplaced 

Authority 

• quoting  or  referring  to 
someone  who  is  not  an 
authority  on  the  subject 
being  discussed 

“Gun  control  doesn’t  work.  My 
mother  doesn’t  believe  in  it, 
and  she  should  know — she  is 
a teacher.” 

Non  Sequitur 

• an  argumentative  leap  that 
attempts  to  relate  two 
unrelated  ideas 

“The  defendant  is  nice  looking, 
so  he  must  be  innocent.” 

Circular 

Reasoning 

• restating  the  point  using 
different  words  that  mean 
the  same  thing 

“Sports  utility  vehicles  continue 
to  be  popular  because 
consumers  like  them.” 

• a distraction  that  dodges  the 

“There’s  too  much  fuss  and 

The  unsound 
argument  called  the 
red  herring  is 

Red  Herring 

real  issue  by  drawing 
attention  to  an  irrelevant 
issue 

concern  about  global  warming. 
We  ought  to  be  worrying  about 
terrorism  instead.” 

practice  of  dragging  a 
strong-smelling 
smoked  herring 
across  a trail  to 
confuse  hunting  dogs 
and  send  them  in  the 
wrong  direction.  This 

Veiled  Threats 

• trying  to  frighten  people  into 
agreement  by  suggesting  that 
they  might  suffer  if  they  do 
not  agree  with  a position 

“If  Canada  doesn’t  side  with  the 
American  position,  there  may 
be  economic  consequences.” 

type  of  argument  is 
also  known  as  a 
smoke  screen. 

False  Flattery 

• promoting  an  idea  by 
suggesting  that  the  person  is 
thoughtful  or  perceptive 
enough  to  agree  with  it 

“The  government  needs  to 
spend  more  on  education. 

Surely,  as  a intelligent  and 
reasonable  person,  you  agree 
with  me?” 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  there  is  a comic  strip  called  Non  Sequiturl  The  creator 
of  this  strip  is  Wiley  Miller.  Why  do  you  think  the  comic  strip  has  this  title? 

You  can  view  Non  Sequitur  in  newspapers  and  at  the  following  website: 


http://www.ucomics.com/nonsequitur/ 


2.  Read  the  following  letter.  Identify  by  name  at  least  two  faulty  arguments  used 
and  explain  why  they  are  examples  of  unsound  reasoning. 


Where  It  Counts 

Animal  control  is  making  us  put  up  a “Beware  of  dog”  sign  because  our  dog  bit 
someone.  He  also  has  to  be  neutered  and  tattooed  because  he  is  a mean  dog. 
My  wife  says  Buffy’s  not  mean,  he’s  just  stupid.  And  that  is  true. 

What  about  all  the  harm  gangs  do?  The  police  don’t  prevent  them  from 
committing  crimes.  Police  should  patrol  the  streets  on  foot  and  break  up  these 
gangs,  and  have  these  young  people  put  to  work  doing  hard  labour. 

When  was  the  last  time  you  heard  of  a dog  killing  someone?  Gang  members  are 
always  killing  someone.  The  police  should  crack  down  where  it  really  counts. 
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3.  Why  do  you  think  that  some  people  find  faulty  arguments  persuasive? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  2. 


Pof^t^io  ftm  48 

i,*e  Complete  “Apply  It!”  on  page  194  of  Communicate!  Use  the  checklist  to  help 
you  edit  the  letter.  Be  sure  you  use  valid  arguments. 


In  this  lesson,  you  explored  letters  to  the  editor 
and  letters  to  elected  officials.  You  also  thought 
about  unsound  arguments.  In  the  next  lesson, 
you  will  examine  an  opinion  piece  written  for  a 
magazine. 


y 


lesson  2:  Opinion  Pieces 


Looking  through  old  yearbooks  is 
interesting  because  you  get  some 
insight  into  older  generations.  You 
discover  what  interested  them  and 
what  their  goals  were. 

In  what  ways  do  you  think 
Canadian  teenagers  today  are 
different  from  teens  in  older 
generations?  What  effect  do 
you  think  media  messages 
have  on  today’s  teenagers? 

You  are  about  to  read  an  opinion  piece  about  the  values,  beliefs,  and  goals  of  teens 
today. 
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"Designer  Teens" 


Turn  to  page  302  of  Between  the  Lines  11  and  read  “Designer  Teens.” 

1.  This  article  was  first  printed  in  a Canadian  newspaper  in  2001.  Who  do  you  think 
its  original  audience  was?  Was  it  teens,  parents,  or  adults  in  general? 

2.  Answer  question  3 on  page  306  in  Between  the  Lines  11. 

3.  Find  a statement  in  the  essay  that  reveals  the  author’s  thesis— the  central  point 
the  author  wants  to  make  in  this  opinion  piece. 

4.  Consider  the  brand-name  products,  videos,  TV  shows,  and  famous  people 
mentioned  in  the  article.  Are  they  still  popular  today?  If  any  of  these  names  are 
outdated,  does  it  make  a difference  to  the  article’s  impact? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 


Pof^t^oib  ftm  4C 


Respond  to  question  4 or  5 on  page  306  of  Between  the  Lines  11. 


In  2001,  lawsuits  forced  the  closure  of  Napster,  a website  that 
enabled  60  million  users  around  the  world  to  swap  copies  of  songs. 
In  this  lesson,  you  will  read  an  opinion  piece  about  Napster  that 
was  first  published  in  The  Globe  and  Mail  in  March  2001. 


If  you  spend  much  time  online,  you  most  likely  have  heard  of  or  use 
sites  where  you  can  share  digital  music  files. 


Before  you  read  the  article,  write  about  your  opinion  of  sharing  music  files 
online.  Are  sites  like  Napster  a good  idea?  Why  or  why  not? 


Now  read  “Pilfering  Music”  on  pages  25  and  26  of  Communicate! 

1.  What  is  the  author’s  viewpoint  on  Napster? 

2.  What  reasons  does  the  author  provide  to  support  this  viewpoint? 

3.  Did  the  arguments  the  author  use  support  your  opinion,  change  your  opinion,  or 
make  no  difference  to  your  opinion?  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  67  in  the  Appendix. 

The  author  of  “Pilfering  Music”  argues  that  downloading  music  from  Napster  is  an 
“ethical  slippery  slope.”  The  slippery  slope  argument  is  considered  to  be  a faulty 
argument.  People  who  use  this  argument  usually  exaggerate  the  consequences  of 
an  action.  The  fear  is  that  if  you  make  any  exceptions  to  a rule,  soon  people  will 
be  ignoring  the  rule  or  rules  entirely  because  they  will  not  accept  the  difference 
between  the  exception  and  everything  else. 

4.  Give  another  example  of  a situation  in  which  this  faulty  argument  has  been  used. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  67  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  9 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  2 of  Section  2. 


Read  the  text  in  the  “Think  About  It”  box  on  page  26  of  Communicate! 
Respond  to  the  questions  in  your  journal. 


In  this  lesson,  you  explored  strategies  for 
analyzing  opinion  articles.  In  the  next  lesson 
you  will  examine  how  humour  is  used  to 
express  opinions  in  editorial  cartoons. 
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Editorial  Cartoons 


In  the  previous  lesson,  you  read  the  opinion  piece  “Pilfering  Music,”  which 
discussed  Napster.  The  following  editorial  cartoon  concerns  the  same  issue. 


I'm  9onna  be  a rock  star. 

o 

ft 

Then  I'll  record  a CD,  and 
big  hits,  which  of  course  wil 
given  away  on  Napster, 

!D  1 «■’!  .lit  I .iniiy...  1 

ve 

1 be 

artizans  com 

* 

ft 

I'm  gonna  be  a programmer.. 

^ 1 

ft 

BRUCE  MACKINNON/ARTIZANS.COM 


Editorial  cartoonists  often  use  irony  to  express  an  opinion.  As  you  will  recall,  irony  is 
a method  of  expression  in  which  there  is  contrast  and  contradiction  between  what  is 
said  and  what  is  meant,  what  is  expected  to  happen  and  what  actually  happens,  or 
what  a character  believes  and  what  the  reader  or  audience  knows  to  be  true. 

1.  a.  Explain  the  irony  in  the  cartoon  about  Napster, 
b.  What  is  the  message  of  the  cartoon? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  67  in  the  Appendix 

Editorial  cartoons  are  sometimes  called  political  cartoons  because  they  often  deal 
with  politics.  The  drawings  of  politicians  and  other  well-known  people  are  usually 
caricatures.  This  means  that  the  distinctive  features  or  peculiarities  of  the  people  are 
deliberately  exaggerated. 
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Examine  the  following  editorial  cartoon.  Do  you  know  who  it  depicts?  (The  cartoon 
caricatures  Ralph  Klein,  premier  of  Alberta.) 


Editorial  cartoonists  use  satire  to  criticize  individuals,  ideas,  institutions,  or  social 
conventions.  The  tone  may  be  tolerant  and  sympathetic,  or  it  may  be  angry  and 
bitter.  Although  cartoonists  often  ridicule  public  figures,  they  usually  do  not  make 
personal  attacks.  Editorial  cartoons  are  designed  to  make  the  reader  think  about  the 
news  differently. 

Symbols  are  sometimes  used  in  editorial  cartoons.  For  example,  Canada  is  often 
portrayed  as  a beaver  and  the  United  States  as  an  eagle. 


A person,  place,  or  thing  may  also  be  depicted  as  something  else.  The  comparison 
may  be  a metaphor  or  personification. 


The  following  editorial  cartoon  appeared  in  a newspaper  in  2003,  the  day  after  Air 
Canada  applied  for  bankruptcy  protection. 


GRAEME  MACKAY/HAMILTON  SPECTATOR 


2.  To  what  is  Air  Canada  being  compared?  Explain. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 

An  editorial  cartoon  may  make  an  allusion  to  a well-known  person,  place,  event,  or 
piece  of  literature.  For  example,  the  following  cartoon  makes  reference  to  the  fable 
about  the  tortoise  and  the  hare. 


Read  the  following  cartoon  that  appeared  in  2003  during  the  outbreak  of  Severe  Acute 
Respiratory  Syndrome  in  Toronto.  The  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  issued  an 
advisory  warning  people  to  avoid  travelling  to  Toronto. 


GRAEME  MACKAY/HAMILTON  SPECTATOR 


mGckaycartoons.net 


3.  Explain  the  allusion  in  the  cartoon. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 

For  more  information  on  editorial  cartoons,  turn  to  pages  28  and  29  of  Communicate! 
and  read  “How  to  View  an  Editorial  Cartoon.” 

4.  With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  examine  the  editorial  cartoon  on  page  28  of 
Communicate!  Then  answer  question  1 on  page  29. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 

There  are  links  to  the  editorial  cartoons  of  many  people  at  the  following  website: 

http : // w w w.  mackay  cartoons . net/ LINKS . html 


With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  analyze  several  current  editorial  cartoons 
in  local  newspapers  or  on  the  Internet,  and  then  discuss  their  messages.  Use 
the  information  in  this  lesson  and  the  checklist  on  page  29  of  Communicate! 
to  assist  you  in  your  analysis.  Afterwards,  write  a response  to  the  editorial 
cartoon  in  your  journal.  Be  sure  to  attach  a copy  of  the  cartoon  to  your 
journal  entry. 


Because  editorial  cartoons  are  based  on  current  events,  they  go  out  of  date  quickly  as 
the  news  reports  and  people  that  inspired  them  are  forgotten.  The  person  in  the 
following  cartoon  was  famous.  Do  you  know  what  news  story  the  cartoon  is 
depicting?  (The  cartoon  depicts  Richard  Nixon  after  his  resignation  in  1974  as 
president  of  the  United  States.) 


Go  to  page  1 1 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  3 of  Section  2. 


In  this  lesson,  you  explored  editorial  cartoons 
and  the  way  humour  is  used  to  express  an 
opinion.  In  the  next  lesson,  you  will  examine 
humour  in  print. 


y 
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Are  you  a sports  enthusiast?  Do  you  enjoy 
watching  sports  such  as  football,  hockey,  or 
figure  skating  on  television?  Do  you  have  a 
favourite  sports  commentator? 


Sports  commentators— especially  football 
commentators— have  long  been  criticized  for 
using  incorrect  English.  In  this  lesson,  you  will 
read  two  opinion  pieces  on  this  topic:  “Cliches” 
and  “Special  Delivery.” 


Cliches 


Turn  to  page  73  in  the  Appendix  and  read  “Cliches”  by  R.  David  Cox.  This  article 
discusses  football  cliches. 


Cliches  are  expressions  that  have  been  used  so 
much  that  they  have  lost  their  impact.  As  the  article 
points  out,  some  cliches  are  meaningless.  It’s  a 
good  idea  to  avoid  cliches  in  your  language. 


1.  With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  following  sports 
cliches.  Does  each  cliche  suggest  that  the  favoured  team  is  winning,  losing,  or 
tying  the  game? 

a.  It’s  a see-saw  game. 

b.  We’ve  got  a barn-burner. 

c.  These  two  teams  are  fighting  tooth  and  nail. 

d.  They  dodged  the  bullet  there. 

e.  They’re  having  a whale  of  a game. 

f.  It’s  a real  nail-biter. 

g.  They’re  running  roughshod  over  the  other  team. 

h.  That  really  took  the  wind  out  of  their  sails. 

i.  That  score  gives  them  a big  cushion. 

j.  They’re  going  for  the  jugular. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 


Eric  Nicol’s  “Special  Delivery”^  also  deals  with  sports  commentators.  The  article  is 
recorded  on  the  English  Language  Arts  20-2  Audio  CD.  It  is  also  printed  on  page  74 
of  the  Appendix.  Listen  to  the  article  and  then  answer  the  following  questions. 


2.  a.  What  is  wrong  with  the  expression  it’s  improved  for  the  better! 

b.  Identify  what  Nicol  means  when  he  says  the  following:  “The  italics  are  mine. 
They  are  the  least  1 can  do  for  one  of  those  pearls  that  are  found  in  the  oyster 
beds  of  football  commentary.” 


Eric  Nicol  is  not  serious  when  he  describes 
the  instructor  teaching  broadcasting  students 
to  use  incorrect  grammar  and  pronunciation. 
He  is  being  satirical. 


y 


3.  Give  examples  of  grammar  and  pronunciation  errors  that  the  instructor 
encourages  the  students  to  make. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 

Eric  Nicol  uses  two  allusions  in  his  article.  He  refers  to  Dizzy  Dean  and  to  the  BBC. 
As  you  will  recall,  an  allusion  is  a brief  reference  to  a well-known  person,  place, 
event,  or  piece  of  literature.  An  allusion  is  useful  because  it  brings  a complex  set  of 
associations  to  the  reader’s  mind. 

4.  You  may  have  to  do  some  research  before  answering  the  following  questions: 

a.  Who  was  Dizzy  Dean?  What  associations  do  people  have  with  Dizzy  Dean’s 
speaking  ability? 

b.  What  is  the  BBC?  What  associations  do  people  have  with  the  speaking  ability 
of  BBC  announcers? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  1 2 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  4 of  Section  2. 


' Cric  Nicol,  “Special  Delivery,”  in  Still  a Nicol  (Whitby:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  n.d.),  56-57.  Reproduced  with 
permission  of  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd. 


Opinions  appear  frequently  in  the  media— in  roving  reporter  interviews,  on  television 
and  radio  talk  shows,  in  documentary  films,  in  newspaper  editorials  and  columns,  in 
reviews  of  films  and  books,  and  in  letters  to  the  editor.  Every  opinion  piece  is 
attempting  to  convince  readers  of  a certain  point  of  view. 

In  this  section,  you  examined  views  and  the  news.  You  analyzed  and  responded  to  a 
variety  of  print  and  non-print  opinion  pieces.  You  discussed  letters  to  the  editor  and 
unsound  arguments. 

Being  a critical  thinker  means  that  you  think  about  messages  you  receive,  and  that 
you  use  your  knowledge  and  skills  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  messages. 
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Advertisemeiits 


How  much  time  do  you  spend 
interacting  with  the  media? 

Today  more  than  ever  before, 
people  depend  on  the  media  for 
news  and  entertainment. 
However,  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  commercial  media  is  to 
create  revenue  for  their  owners. 
The  main  income  of  most 
newspapers,  magazines, 
television  and  radio  stations,  and 
even  Internet  websites  is  from 
the  advertising  they  feature. 

Advertising  is  a multibillion 
dollar  industry.  In  a way, 
advertisements  keep  the  wheels 
of  the  economy  turning. 
Advertisers  convince  consumers 
that  certain  goods  or  services 
will  make  their  lives  easier  and 
better  so  they  should  buy  them. 
The  more  people  buy  and 
consume,  the  more  jobs  are 
created  and  maintained. 


In  this  section,  you  will  explore  the  advertising  appeals  and  claims  used  in  a variety  of  print 
advertisements.  You  will  also  analyze  the  design  of  advertisements,  posters,  and  brochures.  You  will 
discuss  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  advertiser-supported  media. 
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Wesson  1:  Appeals  and  Claims 


target  audience: 

the  particular  group 
of  people  for  whom 
the  product  (the 
ad,  magazine,  or 
television  show) 
is  intended. 


Advertising  teams  work  very  hard  to  get  their 
messages  to  the  consumer  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible.  The  advertisement 
begins  long  before  its  actual  publication. 

Early  in  the  process,  marketing  agencies  use 
sampling  techniques  to  study  people’s  wants, 
fears,  and  spending  habits.  The  age,  gender, 
interests,  and  income  of  the  target  audience 
are  all  considered  when  decisions  are  made 
regarding  the  creation  and  delivery  of  an 
advertisement. 

Advertisers  pay  large  amounts  of  money  to 
media  companies  to  promote  their  products  to 
consumers.  Following  is  a chart  that  shows  the 
distribution  of  ad  spending  in  Canada  in  2000. 


Television 

39% 


Source:  Industry  Canada 


Newspapers 

38% 


Cinema  and  Online 
1% 


Outdoor 


3% 

Radio 
12% 


Magazines 
7% 


1.  a.  What  type  of  media  accounted  for  the  largest  percentage  of  ad  spending? 
What  type  accounted  for  the  smallest  percentage? 

b.  Suggest  a reason  for  the  differences  in  ad  spending. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Advertising  costs  are  based  on  the  number 
of  people  who  will  be  exposed  to  the  ad’s 
message.  Television  reaches  the  most 
people,  so  television  advertising  can  be 
very  costly.  In  North  America,  the  most 
expensive  time  to  air  commercials  is 
during  the  Super  Bowl  football  game  at 
the  beginning  of  January.  The  average 
30-second  spot  costs  over  $2.5  million, 
and  that  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
producing  the  commercial! 


Because  of  the  huge  amount  spent  on  Super  Bowl  ads,  they  become 
events  unto  themselves.  There  is  almost  as  much  hype  about  the  ads 
that  will  show  during  the  game  as  there  is  about  the  game  itself. 


2.  Turn  to  pages  172  and  176  of  Between  the  Lines  11  and  view  the  clearNET  ad  and 
the  ad  for  Nortel  Networks. 

a.  What  kind  of  companies  are  these? 

b.  What  is  each  advertisement  promoting? 

c.  Who  is  the  target  audience  of  each  ad?  How  do  you  know? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 


Flip  through  a few  magazines  and  find  three  advertisements  that  you  believe 
are  effective  in  targeting  different  audiences.  In  your  journal,  answer  the 
following  questions  about  each  of  the  ads: 

• What  type  of  audience  do  you  think  this  ad  was  designed  to  appeal  to? 
Identify  factors  such  as  age,  gender,  education,  occupation,  salary  level, 
marital  status,  interests,  and  hobbies. 

• What  details  make  you  think  this  particular  group  of  people  is  the  likely 
target  of  the  ad? 

• How  does  this  ad  try  to  hook  the  interest  of  this  particular  audience? 
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Advertistns  Techniques 


Advertisements  are  designed  to  involve  the 
viewer  intellectually  or  emotionally,  regardless 
of  the  product  advertised. 

Claims  target  the  rational  part  of  the 
consumer’s  mind.  Claims  provide  information 
about  the  product  and  highlight  its  features 
and  benefits. 

Appeals  target  the  emotional  part  of  the 
consumer’s  mind.  These  ads  play  on  the 
consumer’s  desires,  dreams,  beliefs,  and  fears. 

Advertisements  with  strong  visual  appeal  are  often  emotional  with  powerful  imagery 
and  symbols. 

3.  a.  Turn  to  page  172  of  Between  the  Lines  11  and  look  at  the  clearNET  ad  again. 
Does  it  target  the  rational  or  emotional  part  of  the  consumer’s  mind?  Explain. 

b.  Turn  to  page  176  of  Between  the  Lines  11  and  look  at  the  ad  for  Nortel 
Networks  again.  Does  it  target  the  rational  or  emotional  part  of  the 
consumer’s  mind?  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 


In  your  journal,  respond  to  the  Nortel  Networks  ad.  The  ad  features  Danny 
Martin,  a well-known  snowboarder.  The  creators  of  the  ad  link  the  image  of 
Danny  Martin  flying  on  the  magic  carpet  to  the  idea  of  surfing  the  Internet. 

• Was  the  choice  of  image  an  effective  one?  Explain. 

• What  mood  does  the  ad  create?  Explain. 

OR 

In  your  journal,  respond  to  the  clearNET  ad.  The  ad  features  the  company’s 
well-known  duck  character.  The  creators  of  the  ad  link  the  image  of  the 
duck’s  webbed  feet  with  the  idea  of  the  World  Wide  Web. 

• Was  the  choice  of  image  an  effective  one?  Explain. 

• What  mood  does  the  ad  create?  Explain. 


Questionable  Claims 


Think  about  the  types  of  products  that  are  advertised  on 
television,  on  radio,  and  in  magazines.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  that  the  majority  of  commercials  are  for  the  same 
kinds  of  products— cereals,  soft  drinks,  candy,  gasoline, 
soaps,  cleaning  products,  personal  products,  and  various 
headache  and  cold  remedies?  Products  in  which  the 
brands  are  nearly  identical  are  called  parity  products. 

Since  parity  products  are  very  similar,  advertisers  spend 
huge  amounts  of  money  to  create  the  illusion  of  superiority  of  a particular  brand. 


Advertisers  of  parity  products  choose  their  words  carefully  for  two  reasons.  One 
reason  is  to  make  a claim  that  will  impress  potential  buyers.  Another  reason  is  to 
avoid  making  false  claims.  By  law,  advertisers  must  tell  the  truth,  but  sometimes 
they  stretch  the  truth. 

Some  advertisers  purposefully  use  weasel  words  to  make  the  claims  in  their  ads 
more  vague.  Because  weasel  words  lack  exactness,  the  advertiser  is  able  to  weasel 
out  of  responsibility  for  proving  that  the  claim  is  true. 


r 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


A 


The  expression  weasel  words  is 
derived  from  the  egg-eating  habits 
of  weasels.  A weasel  will  suck 
out  the  inside  of  an  egg 
without  breaking  it.  A casual 
observer  looking  at  the  egg 
believes  the  egg  is  intact,  but 
on  closer  examination 
discovers  it  is  hollow. 


Commonly  used  weasel  words  include  the  following: 


• helps 

• acts  like 

• works  like 

• can  be 

• up  to 

• as  much  as 


• refreshes 

• tackles 

• fights 

• the  feel  of 

• the  look  of 

• enriched 
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Weasel  words  often  are  associated  with  unfinished  claims  or  vague  claims  that  are 
simply  not  clear. 

The  unfinished  claim  is  one  in  which  the  ad  claims  the  product  is  better,  or  has 
more  of  something,  but  does  not  finish  the  comparison.  You  have  probably 
encountered  unfinished  claims  like  these: 

• “ makes  it  better  for-you.” 

• “ gives  you  more.  ” 

The  key  to  the  vague  claim  is  the  use  of  words  that  are  colourful  but  meaningless. 
Consider  the  following  vague  claims.  Can  you  imagine  trying  to  prove  or  disprove 
any  of  these  claims? 


• “Lips  have  never  looked  so  luscious.” 

• “Its  deep  rich  lather  makes  hair  feel  good  again.” 

• “ for  skin  like  peaches  and  cream.” 

• “ makes  sensible  eating  delicious.” 

4.  Explain  why  the  claim  in  each  of  the  following  ads  is  questionable. 


b. 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 

Sometimes,  advertisers  claim  that  a product  is  special  because  it  has  an  impressive 
sounding  mystery  ingredient  or  feature.  Sometimes  advertisers  claim  that  the 
mystery  ingredient  or  feature  makes  their  product  better  than  it  was  in  the  past. 
Words  like  new  and  improved  are  frequently  used. 
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When  advertisers  attempt  to  make  consumers  dissatisfied  with  things  that  are  old 
and  outdated,  the  technique  is  also  referred  to  as  psychological  obsolescence.  This 
technique  is  used  in  advertising  vehicles  and  appliances.  Even  a simple  change  can 
make  people  dissatisfied  with  the  older  model  they  have. 

Many  advertisers  use  arguments  designed  to  persuade  you  to  buy  their  products  or 
services.  Ask  yourself  if  the  arguments  are  sound.  An  argument  is  sound  if  it  is 
supported  with  strong  evidence  and  logical  reasoning.  You  will  discover  that  many 
effective  advertisements  do  not  use  credible  arguments. 

Emotional  Appeals 

Advertisers  often  appeal  to  people’s  psychological  and  emotional  needs  or  desires. 
For  example,  a television  ad  for  a soft  drink  may  show  people  having  fun  and  imply 
that  their  brand  will  help  consumers  enjoy  themselves  more.  The  implication  is  that 
buying  the  advertised  product  will  give  them  friends  and  popularity. 

The  following  chart  lists  the  emotional  appeals  that  you  will  see  most  frequently  in 
advertisements: 


Persuasive  Technique 

Explanation  I 

Bandwagon  Appeal 

The  ad  tries  to  convince  you  everybody  is  using  this  product. 

The  message  is  “Join  the  crowd;  don’t  be  the  only  one  left  out.” 

Celebrity/Testimonial  Appeal 

Famous  people  endorse  the  product.  The  advertiser  wants  the 
viewer  to  associate  the  star  qualities  of  the  celebrity  with  the 
product. 

Glamour/Snob  Appeal 

The  ad  shows  people  with  a luxurious  lifestyle.  The  suggestion 
is  that  using  the  product  will  make  the  consumer  part  of  an  elite 
group. 

Appeal  to  Fun 
and  Happiness 

The  ad  shows  people  having  fun  and  implies  that  using  this 
brand  will  help  consumers  enjoy  themselves  more. 

Hidden  Fears  Appeal 

The  ad  suggests  that  this  product  will  protect  the  user  from 
some  danger,  such  as  embarrassment  from  body  odour  or 
dandruff. 

Wit  and  Humour  Appeal 

The  ad  diverts  the  audience  by  giving  viewers  a reason  to 
laugh  or  to  be  entertained  by  clever  use  of  visuals  or  language. 

The  idea  is  that  viewers  will  transfer  these  positive  feelings  to 
the  product. 

Patriotism  Appeal 

The  ad  emphasizes  that  the  product  was  made  in  this  country, 
and  the  product’s  name  may  make  reference  to  the  country. 

The  suggestion  is  that  purchasing  this  product  shows  your  love 
of  your  country. 
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5.  a.  Advertisers  want  people  to  make  a mental  connection  between  the  product 
and  something  desirable.  Make  a list  of  typical  things  that  advertisers  think 
people  desire  or  need  in  life. 


b.  Advertisers  are  also  aware  that  people  have  many  fears  and  problems  in  life. 
Some  ads  are  designed  to  imply  that  the  product  will  solve  people’s  problems 
and  give  them  freedom  from  their  fears.  Make  a list  of  some  typical  fears  that 
ads  appeal  to. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 

When  done  well,  emotional  appeals  reinforce  logical  arguments.  When  done  poorly, 
emotional  appeals  become  a substitute  for  logic  and  simply  manipulate  the 
consumer. 

Being  aware  of  the  techniques  that  advertisers  use  will  help  you  to  be  a more  critical 
consumer.  For  more  information  on  claims  and  appeals,  view  the  segment 
“Persuasive  Techniques”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-2  Multimedia  CD-ROM. 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Advertising 


It  is  obvious  that  advertising  plays  a big  role  in  our  lives.  People  often  have  strong 
feelings  about  the  value  of  advertising.  Listen  to  the  classroom  discussion 
“Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Advertising”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-2 
Audio  CD. 


Respond  to  the  class  discussion  that  you  just  listened  to.  What  do  you  think 
about  advertising?  Is  it  good?  Is  it  bad?  Support  your  opinion  with  reasons. 


V 


In  this  lesson,  you  examined  advertising  appeals  and 
claims.  You  also  thought  about  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  advertising.  In  the  next  lesson,  you  will 
explore  the  design  of  advertisements,  posters,  and 
brochures. 


Wesson  2:  Ad  Desisn 


When  you  view  an  ad  in  a glossy  magazine,  what  grabs 
your  attention?  Is  it  the  eye-catching  art  and  layout?  Is  it 
the  memorable  words  or  slogans?  Perhaps  it  is  the 
overall  mood  or  impact.  In  this  lesson,  you  will  examine 
the  design  of  advertisements. 

To  learn  more  about  how  advertisements  work,  read 
“Print  Advertisements”  and  “How  to  View  a Print 
Advertisement”  on  pages  39  to  41  of  Communicatel 

With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  flip  through  a 
magazine  and  examine  two  ads.  Discuss  each  ad  by 
answering  the  following  questions: 


• What  is  the  product  being  advertised?  Who  is  the 
target  audience? 


• What  was  your  first  impression?  What  mood  does  the  ad  create? 


graphics:  artwork 
such  as  photographs 
and  illustrations 


• How  are  the  pictures,  written  material,  and  white  space  arranged?  What  is  the 
relationship  between  the  graphics  and  the  copy?  Is  the  ad  full  of  visuals  and 
written  material,  or  is  there  a lot  of  white  space? 


copy:  words 


• What  do  you  notice  about  the  people,  if  there  are  any,  in  the  ad? 


white  space:  areas 
that  do  not  have  any 
graphics  or  copy 


• What  is  the  setting  of  the  ad  and  what  significance  does  it  have? 

• What  action  is  taking  place  in  the  ad  and  what  significance  does  it  have? 

• Does  the  ad  provide  information,  or  does  it  try  to  generate  an  emotional 
response?  What  claims  and  appeals  are  used?  Are  the  claims  credible? 

• What  techniques  does  the  copywriter  use?  Is  alliteration  or  rhyme  used?  Is 
humour  used?  Are  there  any  puns? 

• What  techniques  have  been  used  in  the  photograph?  Is  it  a long  shot,  medium 
shot,  or  close-up?  What  camera  angle  was  used?  What  about  the  lighting? 

• Are  any  symbols  used  in  the  ad?  If  so,  what  are  they  and  what  is  their  impact? 

• What  cultural  attitudes  are  reflected  in  the  ad? 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  3. 
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In  your  journal,  respond  to  the  questions  in  “Apply  It!”  on  page  41  of 
Communicate!  Also  consider  the  questions  in  “Think  About  It!” 


In  this  lesson,  you  considered  how  print 
advertisements  are  designed.  In  the  next  lesson, 
you  will  discuss  the  design  of  posters  and  brochures. 


1 

I 

i 


C&sm3:  Posters  and  Brochures 


brochure:  a small 
booklet,  pamphlet, 
or  leaflet  containing 
promotional 
material 


If  you  ever  have  been  to  a travel 
agency,  you  will  have  noticed 
the  colourful  posters  and 
brochures  promoting  trips  to 
foreign  destinations.  If  you  have 
not  been  to  a travel  agency,  you 
may  have  noticed  posters  and 
brochures  in  places  such  as 
doctors’  offices,  libraries,  and 
government  offices. 

Posters  and  brochures  are  used 
to  advertise  services  or  products. 
They  may  also  be  used  to 
promote  candidates  in  elections. 


In  this  lesson,  you  will  examine  the  qualities  of  effective  posters  and  brochures. 
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Posters 


Posters  are  a popular  form  of  advertising  in  most  communities.  You  will  see  posters 
on  bulletin  boards  in  schools  and  hospitals,  posted  in  store  windows,  and  even 
tacked  to  telephone  posts  and  fences.  To  learn  more  about  posters,  read  “How  to 
View  a Poster”  on  pages  36  and  38  of  Communicate! 

1.  Examine  the  poster  on  page  37  of  Communicate!  Then  answer  the  question 
under  “Apply  It!”  on  page  38. 

2.  With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  brainstorm  some  tips  for  making  a good 
hand-made  poster  to  advertise  an  event  in  your  community.  Then  summarize  the 
tips  in  your  notebook. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  70  in  the  Appendix. 


Brochures 


Brochures  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  this 
lesson,  you  will  explore  a 
simple  folded  pamphlet 
that  is  created  from  one 
sheet  of  paper  that  is 
printed  on  both  sides. 

The  most  common  way 
to  fold  a pamphlet  is  into 
three  panels.  The  fold 
lines  are  shown  in  the 
following  diagram. 


Inside  Cover 


Outside  Cover 
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When  making  a brochure,  care  must  be  taken  to  plan  the  inside  and  outside,  so  each 
panel  can  be  easily  read  after  it  has  been  folded. 

Gather  some  brochures  from  around  your  community.  With  a partner  or  in  a small 
group,  examine  the  brochures  for  content,  organization,  layout,  and  visuals.  Then 
create  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows  to  summarize  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  each  brochure. 


Organization 

Layout 

Size  and  Styie 
of  Font 

Visuals  and 
Colour 

To  learn  more  about  brochures,  read  “How  to  Create  a Brochure”  on  pages  241  and 
243  of  Communicate! 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  respond  to 
question  2 of  Section  3. 


Pof^t^oib  ftm  40 

U . 

Use  the  plan  you  developed  in  Assignment  Booklet  4B  to  create  the  actual 
brochure. 


In  this  lesson,  you  explored  posters  and 
brochures.  These  are  types  of  advertising 
you  will  probably  use  in  your  everyday  life. 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you  explored  the  advertising  appeals  and  claims  used  in  a variety  of 
print  advertisements,  posters,  and  brochures.  You  also  analyzed  the  design  of  these 
products  and  created  an  advertisement,  poster,  or  brochure  of  your  own. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  people  depend  on  the  media  for  news  and 
entertainment.  However,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  commercial  media  is  to  create 
revenue  for  their  owners.  The  main  income  of  most  newspapers,  magazines,  televisior 
and  radio  stations,  and  even  Internet  websites  is  from  the  advertising  they  feature. 
What  are  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  advertiser-supported  media? 


In  Module  4,  you  examined  a variety  of  texts  and  explored  different  aspects  of  the 
influence  of  media  and  technology.  As  you  worked  through  this  module  you 


• identified  what  makes  a story  newsworthy 

• distinguished  between  hard  and  soft  news 

• examined  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
receiving  news  reports  from  each  of  the  mass 
media 

• analyzed  television  newscasts  and  print  news 

• investigated  bias  in  news  reporting 

• explored  letters  to  the  editor  and  elected 
officials 

• explored  opinion  pieces  that  appear  in  the 
print  media 


• added  new  terms  to  your  vocabulary  log 


• analyzed  editorial  cartoons 

• explored  the  use  of  humour  in  opinion  pieces 


• discovered  the  kinds  of  appeals  and  claims  used  in  advertising 

i 


I 

I 


• placed  more  items  in  your  portfolio 

• analyzed  the  design  of  advertisements 

• examined  the  design  of  posters  and  brochures 


• continued  to  write  in  your  journal 


' Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  complete  the 

1 Final  Module  Assignment 
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Glossary 
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allusion:  a reference  to  a well-known  person, 
place,  event,  or  piece  of  literature 

appeals:  an  approach  to  advertising  that  targets 
the  emotions 

bias:  an  unbalanced  perspective;  a position  that 
is  partial  or  slanted 

body:  the  part  of  the  news  story  that  backs  up 
the  lead 

I 

broadsheet:  a standard-sized  newspaper 

byline:  a line  at  the  beginning  of  a news  story 
that  tells  readers  who  wrote  the  story 

caption:  an  explanation  of  a photo  placed 

j underneath  or  close  to  it 

card  stacking:  the  deliberate  organization  and 
presentation  of  materials  that  makes  one 
position  look  better  than  another 

caricatures:  the  cartoon  technique  of 

deliberately  exaggerating  the  distinctive 
features  or  peculiarities  of  people 

claims:  an  approach  to  advertising  that  targets 
the  rational  part  of  the  consumer’s  mind 

'credit,  line:  in  a newspaper  or  magazine,  a line 
of  type  acknowledging  who  is  responsible 
for  taking  a photograph  or  producing  a 
graphic 

folio  line:  a line  of  information  on  the  front 
page  of  a newspaper  that  includes  the  date 
and  sometimes  the  volume  number 

hard  news:  news  that  is  time  sensitive 

headline:  a title  summarizing  the  story  in  a few 

I words 


index:  a quick  reference  guide  on  the  front  page 
of  a newspaper 

inverted-pyramid  style:  the  style  of  writing 
news  stories  in  which  the  most  important 
facts  appear  early  in  the  story,  with  each 
paragraph  a little  less  important  than  the 
previous  paragraph 

irony:  a method  of  expression  in  which  contrast 
and  contradiction  is  used  for  effect;  the 
contrast  may  be  between 

• what  is  said  and  what  is  meant 
(verbal  irony) 

• what  is  expected  to  happen  and  what 
actually  happens  (irony  of  situation) 

• what  a character  believes  and  what  the 
reader  or  audience  knows  to  be  true 
(dramatic  irony) 

jumpline:  a line  that  tells  readers  where  to  look 
for  the  rest  of  the  news  story 

juxtaposition:  the  placement  of  contrasting 
images  side  by  side  for  dramatic  effect 

lead:  the  beginning  of  a newspaper  story 

mystery  ingredient:  an  advertising  technique 
that  entices  people  because  the  product  has 
some  feature  or  ingredient  which  makes  it 
special 

masthead:  the  area  at  the  top  of  the  front  page 
of  the  newspaper  that  gives  the  name  of  the 
paper 

parity  products:  products  in  which  brands  are 
nearly  identical 
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placeline:  a line  at  the  beginning  of  a news  story 
that  tells  readers  where  the  story  originated 

psychological  obsolescence:  an  advertising 
technique  that  works  to  make  people  think 
that  the  products  they  own  or  use  are 
outdated  and  must  be  replaced 

pull  quote:  a short  quotation  from  a news  report 
that  is  reprinted,  usually  in  a box,  to  attract 
attention  and  entice  readers  to  read  the  news 
story 

pun:  a play  on  words  to  create  humour 

satire:  a technique  in  which  an  author  or 
cartoonist  uses  humour  and  ridicule  to 
criticize  individuals,  ideas,  institutions,  or 
social  conventions 

soft  news:  news  that  is  not  time  sensitive 

tabloid:  a newspaper  that  is  half  the  size  of  a 
broadsheet 

thesis:  the  central  point  the  author  wants  to 
make  in  an  opinion  piece 

unfinished  claims:  an  advertising  technique  that 
claims  a product  is  better  but  does  not  clarify 
what  it  is  better  than 

vague  claims:  an  advertising  technique  that  relies 
on  colourful  but  meaningless  words 

weasel  words:  words  used  in  advertising  that  are 
not  exact  so  the  advertiser  can  weasel  out  of 
responsibility 

wire  service  identification  line:  a line  at  the 
beginning  of  a news  story  that  tells  readers 
that  the  story  was  picked  up  from  a wire 
service  such  as  the  Canadian  Press  or 
Associated  Press 
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1.  Answers  will  vary.  Following  is  a sample  response. 


Radio 

• Radios  are  portable,  so  news  is 
readily  available. 

• The  information  is  usually  current. 

• Breaking  news  can  be  reported 
immediately. 

• The  audience  can  hear  the  voices 
of  people  being  interviewed,  which 
adds  interest. 

• Only  a few  stories  are  broadcast. 

• Newscasts  are  scheduled  at 
specific  times  so  the  audience  must 
wait  to  hear  the  news. 

• News  coverage  is  usually 
superficial  and  the  audience  cannot 
skip  stories  that  are  not  of  interest. 

• It  is  harder  to  absorb  the  details 
because  the  news  is  presented 
orally. 

Television 

• The  information  is  usually  current. 

• TV  stations  will  interrupt  regular 
programming  to  report  major 
breaking  news  stories. 

• The  audience  can  see  photographs 
and  film  of  the  event  and  hear  the 
voices  of  people  being  interviewed; 
this  makes  the  news  more 
interesting. 

• Only  a few  stories  are  reported  in  a 
newscast. 

• Newscasts  are  scheduled  at 
specific  times,  so  the  audience 
must  wait  to  hear  the  news  unless 
a major  story  breaks. 

• News  coverage  is  usually 
superficial  and  the  audience  cannot 
skip  stories  that  are  not  of  interest. 

Newspaper 

(daily) 

• The  audience  can  sometimes  see 
photographs. 

• More  stories  are  covered  than  on 

TV  or  radio. 

• The  coverage  of  some  stories  can 
be  in-depth. 

• Readers  can  read  at  their  own  pace 
and  time  of  choosing. 

• Readers  can  skip  stories  they  are 
not  interested  in. 

• The  information  is  usually  a day 
old. 

• Readers  cannot  hear  the  voices  of 
people  who  have  been  interviewed. 

• Photographs  of  the  event  are 
limited. 
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• Coverage  of  some  stories  is 

• Information  may  be  over  a week 

in-depth. 

old. 

Magazines 

• Readers  can  read  at  their  own  pace 

• Readers  cannot  hear  the  voices  of 

(weekly) 

and  time  of  choosing. 

people  who  have  been  interviewed. 

• Readers  can  skip  stories  they  are 

• Photographs  of  the  event  are 

not  interested  in. 

usually  limited  although  some 
magazines  have  more  than  others. 

2.  The  Internet  allows  people  to  research  a wide  range  of  information  on  news  items  in  which  they  are 
interested.  Breaking  news  stories  can  be  found  on  the  Internet  as  well  as  news  stories  that  were 
written  some  time  ago.  You  can  print  the  stories  and  read  them  carefully,  or  you  can  read  the  stories 
online  for  information  you  want. 

3.  a.  An  example  of  juxtaposition  is  the  ordinary  image  of  the  table  with  the  empty  coffee  mug  and 

other  familiar  things  on  it,  followed  by  the  unusual  image  of  a plane  crashing  into  the  kitchen. 

b.  An  example  of  situational  irony  is  the  image  of  the  speaker  nonchalantly  counting  the  violent 
deaths  as  he  stacks  up  the  papers.  Readers  do  not  expect  this  nonchalance. 

An  example  of  verbal  irony  is  the  last  line  of  the  poem.  The  poem  personalizes  the  violence  in 
the  news  by  describing  a plane  crashing  into  the  kitchen.  Then  the  poet  follows  this  description 
with  the  cynical  statement,  “It  would  be  news,  somewhere.” 

c.  Bowering  is  making  the  point  that  Canadians  are  often  isolated  from  the  events  we  read  about 
in  the  news. 

4.  The  following  chart  contains  one  student’s  personal  reactions: 


Stanza 

What  the  Stanza  Describes 

Personal  Reactions 
to  the  Descriptions 

First 

the  newspapers  in  the  closet 

1 can  relate  to  this;  we  stack  up  the 
newspapers  in  our  house  too. 

Second 

1 

some  of  the  stories  in  the  newspapers 

Newspapers  seem  to  be  full  of  violent, 
tragic  stories. 

Third 

reading  about  violence  and  keeping 
the  room  neat 

1 am  jarred  by  the  idea  that  people 
could  casually  count  the  violent  events 
in  the  world  while  tidying  the  kitchen. 

Fourth 

the  table  and  what  is  on  it 

The  room  seems  very  ordinary. 

Fifth 

a plane  crashing  into  the  kitchen 

The  image  of  the  plane  crashing  into 
the  kitchen  is  surprising  and 
unexpected.  It  personalizes  the  news. 
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5.  Interpretations  of  the  theme  can  differ.  Following  is  a sample  response: 

The  theme  of  the  poem  is  that  people  often  distance  themselves  from  the  actual  pain  of  the  events 
they  read  about  in  the  news. 

6.  a.  Some  other  words  that  have  non-standard  spellings  are  night  [nite],  barbecue  [BBQ],  doughnut 

[donut],  love  [luv],  and  right  [rite].  You  frequently  see  these  informal  spellings  on  posters,  in 
personal  letters,  and  in  e-mails. 

b.  Responses  may  vary.  Following  is  a sample  response: 

Bowering  may  have  used  the  non-standard  spelling  of  through  because  he  prefers  the 
informality  of  this  spelling.  Several  of  his  poems  use  this  informal  spelling.  Poets  sometimes 
take  liberties  with  language,  which  is  called  poetic  license. 

7.  a.  The  photograph  shows  a plane  crash  and  it  illustrates  the  fifth  stanza. 

b.  Although  the  photograph  accurately  illustrates  one  image  in  the  poem,  it  does  not  illustrate  the 
theme.  The  theme  emphasizes  the  casualness  with  which  people  read  about  the  violence  that 
happens  to  others. 

c.  A more  suitable  photograph  might  show  a kitchen  table  with  a coffee  mug  and  newspaper  on  it. 
The  viewer  can  see  that  the  newspaper  has  a story  on  the  front  page  about  a disaster  happening 
somewhere  else  in  the  world. 
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Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  a sample  response. 


masthead 


folio  line 


headline 


byline 
place  line 


pull  quote 


photograph 

caption 

jumpline 


index 


www.greenbrooktimes.ca 


Suriday,  July  1 3,  2003~| 


4=0  MSillion 


UFO 
^ report 
proven 
false 


^ RON  GOMEZ 
staff  writer 
► GREENBROOK 


SBBUF0/A26 

INSIDE 

City Bl 

Cla-ssificds DS 

Food El 

Horoscope DI6 

International A4 


Games  organizers  aghast 


In  an  effort  to  stem  poaching,  Kenyan  officials  prepare 
to  destroy  6 tonnes  of  ivory. 


Study  shows  diabetes 
rates  are  in  decline 


PtA  GINWALLA 
TORONTO 


Women  dominate 
golf  tourney 


JOHN  GULL 
ATLANTA 


see  GOLF /A9 


Sherman's  Greenhouse 

SUMMER  SPECIALS 

Perennials  half  off  until  July  20th  ^ 
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2.  The  stories  on  the  front  page  of  a broadsheet  usually  cross  the  fold  to  facilitate  more  sales.  People 
will  see  enough  of  the  main  story  to  be  hooked,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  read  the  entire  story 
unless  they  buy  the  newspaper. 

3.  a.  The  Wizard  of  Oz 

b.  “The  Three  Little  Pigs” 

c.  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk” 

d.  “Little  Miss  Muffet” 

e.  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer 

f.  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood” 

g.  “Rapunzel” 

h.  “Rumpelstiltskin” 

i.  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

j.  “Hansel  and  Gretel” 

4.  The  following  are  some  possible  responses: 

a.  Two  Sisters  Separated  for  20  Years  Reunite  in  Checkout  Line 

b.  Enraged  Bull  Injures  Farmer 

c.  Police  Arrest  Suspect  in  Quebec  Arson  Case 

d.  Students  Prepare  Nutritious  Snacks 

e.  Mayor  Begins  Campaign  to  Cet  Tough  with  Jaywalkers 

f.  Neighbour  Helps  Victim  of  Dog  Bite 

5.  The  first  example  is  the  lead  to  a hard  news  story.  The  remaining  examples  are  leads  to  soft-news 
stories.  Note:  Hard-news  stories  usually  begin  with  a summary  lead. 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

There  are  no  suggested  responses  for  this  lesson. 

Section  1 : Lesson  4 

1.  a.  Cowley’s  article  focuses  on  the  winning  team  and  the  great  season  it  has  had. 

b.  The  article  appeared  in  The  Edmonton  Journal  and  the  winning  team  was  from  Edmonton. 

2.  a.  Fraser’s  article  emphasizes  the  size  of  the  crowd  at  the  tournament  and  how  the  people  in  the 

crowd  supported  the  home  team. 

b.  The  article  appeared  in  The  Halifax  Herald.  The  tournament  was  held  in  Halifax  and  the 
second-place  team  was  from  Halifax. 
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Section  2:  Lesson  1 


1.  a.  Philippa  is  writing  about  her  views  regarding  the  no-skateboarding  bylaw  passed  by  City  Council. 

Her  audience  is  the  general  public  and  members  of  City  Council. 

b.  Philippa  disagrees  with  the  bylaw.  She  says  the  decision  is  unfair  to  young  people.  She  argues 
that  skateboarding  is  a healthy  and  entertaining  sport.  She  makes  a plea  for  sympathy  by  saying 
there  is  not  much  for  teens  to  do  downtown,  and  argues  that  taking  away  skateboarding  would  be 
a hardship.  She  acknowledges  that  safety  may  be  an  issue,  but  counters  that  instead  of  outlawing 
skateboarding,  council  should  pass  a law  requiring  skateboarders  to  wear  protective  equipment. 

c.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  one  student’s  response: 

Philippa  states  her  views  firmly  but  politely.  She  backs  up  her  opinions  with  reasons.  She  makes 
an  appeal  to  emotion,  but  she  also  uses  rational  arguments.  She  acknowledges  safety  as  a 
concern,  but  makes  a suggestion  to  solve  this. 

2.  The  writer  uses  the  faulty  argument  called  non  sequitur.  That  is,  the  writer  makes  an  argumentative 
leap  and  attempts  to  connect  two  unrelated  ideas — criminal  gangs  and  dogs.  The  writer  also  uses 
misplaced  authority.  That  is,  the  writer  quotes  his  wife  saying  “Buffy’s  not  mean,  he’s  just  stupid,” 
but  she  is  not  an  authority  on  the  subject  being  discussed. 

3.  Some  people  find  faulty  arguments  persuasive  because  the  arguments  often  appeal  to  emotions  and 
prejudices,  and  because  they  often  support  conclusions  that  people  want  to  believe  are  accurate. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  one  student’s  response: 

The  audience  was  adults  in  general.  I know  the  article  was 
explain  today’s  teens  to  adults  by  comparing  them  to  teens 
was  written  for  adults  in  general  because  it  explains  things 
such  as  video  games  and  shopping. 

2.  Question  3 from  Between  the  Lines  11 

a.  Teens  today  have  more  stress  than  teens  did  in  the  1960s.  Today’s  teens  are  more  materialistic 
and  they  want  lots  of  brand  name  stuff.  They  are  also  more  stressed.  They  worry  more  about  jobs 
and  other  issues.  Teens  in  the  1960s  didn’t  have  to  worry  about  getting  jobs.  They  were  more 
concerned  with  issues  of  peace.  Teens  in  the  1960s  rebelled  against  materialism. 

b.  Some  of  the  other  social  and  ecological  problems  are  AIDS,  violence,  drugs,  divorce,  working 
parents,  and  pollution.  There  are  some  positive  steps  being  taken.  Many  students  are  going  to 
youth  workshops,  participating  in  environmental  groups,  or  performing  in  music  and  drama 
clubs.  Many  work  hard  at  school  and  at  their  jobs. 


written  for  adults  because  it  attempts  to 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  I also  know  it 
most  parents  of  teens  would  know  about 
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c.  Yes,  Diane  O’Connor  says,  “We  have  allowed  violence  to  pervade  TV  screens.”  However,  she  is 
also  troubled  by  materialism. 

d.  According  to  Allan  Reynar,  too  many  teens  are  raising  themselves  because  their  parents  are 
working.  Pressures  are  placed  on  teens  because  of  diminishing  parental  involvement. 

e.  Deborah  Senior  thinks  today’s  teens  are  more  informed  than  earlier  generations,  but  they  are 
also  more  distrustful  of  society  and  its  systems. 

f.  Opreek  Kang  says  there  are  more  subcultures  now — mainstream  youth,  gay  youth,  and 
immigrant  youth.  She  states  that  all  youth,  to  some  extent,  feels  discriminated  against.  As  an 
example,  she  mentions  the  suspicion  of  shoplifting.  She  also  says  that  teens  are  more  worried 
about  safety  and  self-image. 

3.  The  following  statement  reveals  the  author’s  thesis:  “It  is  the  best  of  times  to  be  a teenager  and  the 
most  difficult  of  times.” 

4.  Some  of  the  brand-name  products,  videos,  TV  shows,  and  famous  people  mentioned  in  the  article 
are  outdated,  but  names  do  not  make  a difference  in  the  article’s  impact. 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  The  author’s  viewpoint  is  that  the  people  who  have  been  using  Napster  are  stealing. 

2.  The  author  makes  an  analogy  and  compares  the  sharing  of  files  online  to  shoplifting  a CD  from  the 
store.  The  author  points  out  that  copyright  safeguards  the  works  of  writers,  musicians,  and  artists. 
He  acknowledges  the  argument  that  the  music  companies  are  big  and  some  artists  are  rich,  but 
argues  that  downloading  unauthorized  music  is  still  theft.  He  contends  that  pilfering  music  is  a 
slippery  slope.  The  argument  “everyone’s  doing  it”  could  lead  to  more  serious  actions  such  as 
cheating  on  your  income  taxes,  padding  your  expense  claims  at  work,  or  bilking  the  credit  card 
company. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Some  people  may  find  the  appeal  to  ethics  compelling.  Others  may  find  the 
rational  argument  about  the  safeguarding  copyright  more  persuasive.  Some  people  may  find  some 
of  the  arguments  unconvincing— especially  the  slippery  slope  argument. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  Here  is  another  example  of  the  slippery  slope  argument:  We  must  try  to  stop  the 
town  council  from  raising  property  taxes.  At  this  rate,  property  taxes  will  sky  rocket  and  no  one  will 
be  able  to  afford  a house. 

Section  2:  Lesson  4 

1.  a.  The  irony  in  the  cartoon  is  that  the  boy  switches  his  dream  so  quickly  based  on  monetary 
factors  rather  than  on  the  more  idealistic  goal  of  becoming  a famous  musician. 

b.  The  message  in  this  cartoon  is  that  sharing  music  files  online  is  taking  away  money  from  the 
artist  who  recorded  the  music. 
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2.  Air  Canada  is  compared  to  an  animal  that  has  rolled  over  and  died.  This  comparison  is  a metaphor. 


3.  The  cartoonist  makes  a pun  on  the  acronym  WHO  (World  Health  Organization)  by  making  an 
allusion  to  Dr.  Seuss’s  children’s  tale  The  Grinch  Who  Stole  Christmas.  The  town  in  the  story  is 
called  Whoville. 

4.  Question  1 from  Communicate! 

Following  is  a sample  response: 

• The  cartoonist  is  criticizing  hockey  players  who  threaten  to  sit  out  the  season  as  a bargaining 
ploy.  1 know  this  because  of  the  way  the  cartoon  character  is  dressed  and  what  he  says. 

• The  cartoon  is  funny  because  Dave  Elston  depicts  the  hockey  player  as  a baby  having  a 
temper  tantrum. 

• The  cartoonist  successfully  makes  the  point,  but  I am  not  sure  who  the  hockey  player  is 
meant  to  be  in  real  life.  The  story  is  now  old  and  there  are  no  other  clues  in  the  cartoon. 

Section  2:  Lesson  5 

1.  a.  tying 

b.  winning 

c.  tying 

d.  winning 

e.  winning 

f.  tying 

g.  winning 

h.  losing 

i.  winning 

j.  winning 

2.  a.  Unnecessary  words  are  used.  If  something  is  improved,  it  means  changed  for  the  better.  It 

would  be  preferable  to  say  that  “it’s  improved”  or  “it’s  changed  for  the  better.” 

b.  Nicol  is  making  fun  of  the  grammar  and  pronunciation  errors  sports  commentators  make.  He 
has  highlighted  the  errors  by  putting  the  phrases  in  italics. 

3.  Following  are  some  examples  of  language  errors  that  the  instructor  encourages  the  students  to 
make. 


• Using  the  wrong  form  of  verbs.  The  instructor  encourages  the  students  to  say  come  (instead 
of  came).  He  also  encourages  the  students  to  say  shook  up  instead  of  shaken  up. 

• Using  like  instead  of  as  if.  The  instructor  encourages  the  students  to  say  “One  of  the  linemen 
looks  like  he  was  shaken.” 
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4.  a.  Dizzy  Dean  was  a famous  baseball  player  who  later  became  a sports  commentator.  He  had  a 

natural  down-home  style  of  speaking,  and  he  was  famous  for  making  language  mistakes  such  as 
“he  swang  out”  and  “he  slud  into  third.” 

b.  The  BBC  is  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  People  associate  the  BBC  with  excellent 
speaking  skills. 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1 . a.  Television  accounts  for  the  largest  percentage.  Cinema  and  online  advertising  account  for  the 

least  percentage. 

b.  Television  reaches  the  largest  audience  so  it  used  the  most  for  advertising.  Cinema  and  online 
ads  have  fewer  viewers. 

2.  a.  Both  clearNET  and  Nortel  Networks  are  telecommunications  companies. 

b.  The  clearNET  ad  is  encouraging  people  to  use  their  clearNET  phone  to  play  games  online. 

Nortel  Networks  is  advertising  the  high  performance  Internet. 

c.  The  target  audience  of  the  Nortel  Networks  ad  is  likely  teens  and  young  adults  because  they 
would  be  more  responsive  to  the  skateboarding  metaphor.  The  target  audience  of  the  clearNET 
ad  is  anyone  who  plays  games  online.  The  tic-tac-toe  and  duck  images  probably  would  appeal 
to  both  younger  and  older  audiences. 

3.  a.  The  clearNET  ad  mainly  targets  the  emotional  part  of  the  consumer’s  mind.  The  graphic  is 

colourful  and  fun.  The  small  print,  however,  makes  a rational  appeal— clearNET  phones  are 
easy  to  use  and  can  be  used  for  banking,  shopping,  and  getting  the  news. 

b.  The  Nortel  Networks  ad  mainly  targets  the  emotional  part  of  the  customer’s  mind.  The  graphic 
is  colourful  and  the  metaphor  of  the  magic  carpet  is  intriguing.  The  use  of  snowboarder  Danny 
Martin  is  also  an  appeal  to  emotions  because  a snowboarder  is  not  necessarily  an  expert  on 
telecommunications.  He  brings  a sense  of  adventure  and  hipness  to  the  ad. 

4.  a.  Like  is  a weasel  word.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  like  newl 

b.  This  is  a vague  claim.  “So  refreshing”  sounds  good,  but  it  is  a difficult  claim  to  prove.  Water  and 
many  other  liquids  are  refreshing  if  you  are  thirsty,  so  it  is  not  an  effective  claim. 

5.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  People  desire  many  things  including  fame,  beauty,  health,  popularity,  fun, 

and  status. 

b.  Some  typical  ads  appeal  to  fears  such  as  embarrassment  (by  dandruff,  body  odour,  perspiration, 
or  bad  breath),  aging  (having  grey  hair  or  wrinkles),  and  gaining  weight. 
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Section  3:  Lesson  2 


There  are  no  suggested  responses  for  this  lesson. 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Question  from  Communicate! 

Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  a sample  response: 

The  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  the  bright  yellow  background.  The  large  heading  also 
grabbed  my  attention.  I think  the  composition  of  the  poster  is  quite  balanced.  I like  the  way  the 
students  in  the  photo  are  pointing  at  the  website  access  card.  I like  the  blue  border  around  the  edge 
and  the  fact  that  the  thought  bubbles  are  white  so  they  sort  of  pop  out.  I think  all  the  text  in  the 
thought  bubbles  should  have  been  the  same  size  though.  The  text  on  the  right  of  the  poster  is  quite 
small,  but  the  rest  of  the  poster  would  draw  students  closer  to  read  the  smaller  print.  Overall,  I 
think  it  is  a good  poster. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  a list  of  possible  tips: 

• Neat  lettering  is  important.  Carefully  plan  where  you  will  place  your  lettering  by  using  a 
ruler  to  make  light  pencil  lines.  Erase  these  lines  when  you  are  done.  Use  rulers,  lettering 
guides,  and  other  commercial  devices  that  could  aid  you.  Make  the  letters  large  enough  to  be 
read  from  a distance.  Try  not  to  split  up  phrases  on  different  lines. 

• Balance  the  poster  symmetrically.  For  example,  do  not  put  all  the  artwork  and  lettering  at  the 
top,  and  leave  the  bottom  empty.  Balance  is  better.  Try  not  to  jam  letters  against  the  edge  of 
the  paper.  Leave  a margin,  or  better  still,  a border. 

• Colour  the  poster  carefully.  Use  a pencil  for  sketching,  but  no  pencil  marks  of  any  kind 
should  be  seen  on  the  completed  poster.  Markers  are  much  better  than  crayons  or  coloured 
pencils  for  lettering.  Yellow  or  other  light  colours  on  a white  background  are  impossible  to 
read  from  a distance. 

• Watch  for  spelling  mistakes.  Wonderful  artwork  on  a poster  is  appreciated,  but  if  you  do  not 
bother  to  check  for  spelling,  it  takes  away  from  the  quality  of  the  poster. 

• Collages  make  great  posters.  You  can  use  a combination  of  coloured  paper  and  neatly 
trimmed  magazine  pictures.  Computer  generated  artwork  can  be  carefully  pasted  on  poster- 
sized paper. 

• You  do  not  have  to  be  an  artist  to  create  an  attractive  poster.  Put  some  time  and  effort  into 
your  work  for  the  very  best  results! 
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Readings 


City  Rink  Finishes  Perfect  13-0  Run 

Reaching  Season’s  Ultimate  Goal  Leaves  Skip  ‘"Speechless” 

Norni  Cowley/Staff  reporter 


HALIFAX—Randy  Ferbey  and  his  Edmonton  team 
of  Dave  Nedohin,  Scott  Pfeifer  and  Marcel  Rocque 
can  stake  a claim  to  being  the  greatest  curling  team 
ever  assembled. 

Ferbey’s  foursome  defeated  a stubborn  Nova 
Scotia  team  skipped  by  Mark  Dacey  8-4  in  the  Nokia 
Brier  final  Sunday  to  win  their  third  consecutive 
Canadian  men’s  curling  championship. 

No  other  team  in  the  Brier’s  74-year  history  has 
ever  won  more  than  back-to-back  titles. 

Not  Saskatchewan’s  Ernie  Richardson.  Not 
Alberta’s  Ron  Northcott.  Not  Pat  Ryan,  whose  rink 
was  the  last  to  go  through  the  championship  without 
losing  a game  in  1988  at  Chicoutimi  before  Ferbey’s 
crew  went  a perfect  13-0  during  the  past  10  days. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  was  one  of  our 
goals,”  Ferbey  said  about  the  three-peat. 

“To  accomplish  that,  I’m  speechless.  I don’t 
think  those  three  guys  at  the  other  end  of  the  rink 
know  what  they’ve  done. 

“There’s  so  many  great  curlers  in  this  country 
over  the  last  75  years  that  have  been  trying  to  do 
this,”  he  continued. 

“For  three  guys  like  that  to  do  it  and  have  me 
tag  along  with  them  is  a very  special  moment.” 

Ferbey  became  the  championship’s  only  five- 
time winner.  He  won  back-to-back  Canadian  titles 
with  Ryan  in  1988-89. 

Ferbey  had  talked  all  week  about  being  the  best 
team  here  but  he  wasn’t  about  to  say  anything 
remotely  close  to  bragging  after  Sunday’s  game. 

“Fm  not  even  going  there  anymore,”  he  said. 
But  Dacey  had  no  problem  talking  about  Ferbey’s 
team. 


“They’re  solid  from  top  to  bottom,”  said  the 
Nova  Scotia  skip,  who  has  played  in  three  Briers 
and  watched  several  others.  “There’s  no  weaknesses 
there. 

“They  play  a very  aggressive  game,”  he 
continued.  “They  were  in  trouble  with  two  or  three 
opponents’  rocks  in  the  house  and  the  opponent 
has  hammer  and  they  keep  freezing  and  tapping. 

“But  they’ve  got  fantastic  control  of  their  draw 
weight  and  they’ve  got  a lot  of  room  for  error  with 
those  two  guys  (Pfeifer  and  Rocque)  sweeping  on 
the  front  end.  1 don’t  think  Nedohin  and  Ferbey 
missed  draw  weight  all  night.” 

Dacey  has  always  considered  Russ  Howard’s 
Ontario  team  from  the  early  1990s  that  included 
his  younger  brother  Glenn,  Wayne  Middaugh  at 
second  and  Peter  Corner  at  lead  as  the  best  team  of 
all  time. 

“They  were  like  a machine,  like  four  robots  out 
there  that  just  went  out  and  tore  teams  apart,”  he 
said  about  Howard’s  rink.  “But  this  team  is  certainly 
right  up  there,  probably  one  of  the  top  five  in  curling 
history. 

“It’s  too  bad  with  the  Grand  Slam  teams  not 
playing  playdowns  and  people  will  certainly  say, 
‘Oh,  Randy’s  accomplishments  are  tainted’  but, 
really,  the  first  year  he  won  in  2001 , he  had  to  beat 
Middaugh  and  he  had  to  beat  Burtnyk,”  Dacey 
added.  “If  Martin  was  playing  playdowns  in  Alberta, 
it  might  be  a little  tougher  for  them  to  get  out. 
“But,  let’s  face  it,  they’re  just  a fantastic  team  and 
they’re  hard  to  beat.”  ^ 


' Norm  Cowley,  “City  Rink  Finishes  Perfect  13-0  Run,”  Edmonton  Journal,  10  March  2003.  Reproduced  with  permission  of  the  Edmonton 
Journal. 
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No  Miracle  on  Brier  Ice  for  N.S. 


Ferbey  Proves  Unstoppable  Right  to  End 

Amy  Pngsley  Fraser/Staff  Reporter 


Despite  their  second-place  finish  at  the  Nokia  Brier 
Sunday  night.  Nova  Scotia  fans  made  sure  their  hometown 
favorites  knew  they  were  first  in  their  hearts. 

“You  did  a great  job,  Nova  Scotia!”  a man  bellowed 
down  to  the  ice  as  Mark  Dacey’s  rink  played  their  final 
rock. 

His  encouraging  cheer  brought  a huge  roar  from  the 
crowd  at  the  Halifax  Metro  Centre,  just  as  thousands  took 
to  their  feet. 

The  cheers,  whistles  and  applause  continued  through 
the  closing  ceremonies  as  the  team  from  the  Mayflower 
rink  were  piped  out  onto  the  floor. 

“You  have  thrilled  this  home  team  audience  all  week 
long  and  you  made  your  fans  proud,”  Nokia  president  A1 
Gilchrist  told  Dacey  and  his  squad  of  third  Bruce  Lohnes, 
second  Rob  Harris  and  lead  Andrew  Gibson. 

Those  sentiments  were  echoed  time  and  again  by 
devoted  Nova  Scotia  curling  fans,  who  hoped  for  the  best 
despite  an  unbeatable  8-4  Alberta  lead  going  into  the  10th. 

There  were  9,485  on  hand  Sunday  to  watch  the  Brier- 
just  a few  shy  of  Saturday’s  semifinal,  which  drew  the 
biggest  crowd  of  the  week  at  9,635. 

Dacey’s  advancement  to  the  final  of  the  Canadian 
men’s  curling  championship  on  Sunday  night  created  a 
buzz  across  the  province  on  Sunday. 

“We  were  hoping,”  said  Jack  Balsor,  a 4 5 -year  member 
of  the  Glooscap  Curling  Club,  as  he  stood  on  the  concourse 
of  the  Metro  Centre  to  watch  Randy  Ferbey’s  winning 
Alberta  rink  accept  their  medals. 

The  last  time  Nova  Scotia  captured  the  tankard  was  in 
1951 — with  a team  from  Mr.  Balsor’s  home  club. 

“I  watched  it  up  at  the  old  Dalhousie  Rink,”  he  said, 
smiling  and  nodding. 

The  game  has  changed  a lot  in  the  past  52  years,  he 
says. 

“It’s  a completely  different  game,  but  it’s  still  exciting 
to  watch,”  he  said. 

He  and  his  wife,  Lou,  came  up  from  Kentville  to  watch 
a whole  week’s  worth  of  curling  and  the  pair  were  not 
disappointed. 


“It  was  fantastic!”  said  Mrs.  Balsor. 

“We  wanted  Nova  Scotia  to  stay  right  in  there  until  the 
end  and  they  did.” 

Although  some  of  the  Brier  fans  in  attendance  Sunday 
night  started  to  trickle  out  onto  the  street  after  the  ninth 
end,  many  stayed  to  cheer  on  the  hometown  team. 

“They  put  up  a great  fight!”  said  one  man,  sporting  a 
hat  overflowing  with  pins.  “It’s  too  bad,  but  it  was  a great 
game,”  said  a woman  as  she  exited  onto  Brunswick  Street. 

Running  his  hand  over  his  red  and  white  pom-pom,  a 
young  boy  wasn’t  so  sure  the  action  was  over  with  one  end 
still  to  play. 

“Isn’t  there  any  way  Nova  Scotia  can  catch  up.  Dad?” 
he  asked,  as  his  father  spirited  him  toward  the  door. 

Even  the  staffers  at  the  Metro  Centre,  where  a total  of 
158,414  fans  have  made  it  the  biggest  Brier  ever  held  east  of 
Saskatcheman,  were  drawn  into  the  action. 

Clustered  around  big  TVs  in  the  cemented  depths  of 
the  sports  arena,  they  shouted  and  ahhed  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  high  above  their  heads. 

“It’s  been  an  exhilarating  week,”  commented  Brier 
volunteer  Heather  Laine. 

One  of  hundreds  of  volunteers  taking  part  in  the  event, 
the  school  teacher  at  John  Martin  Junior  High  helped  co- 
ordinate the  school  program  for  the  Brier  and  helped  write 
an  information  booklet  for  kids. 

“It  has  been  exhausting  but  exciting,”  she  said,  sighing. 

“I’m  glad  it’s  March  Break  this  week!” 

Nova  Scotia  fans  made  this  year’s  Brier  the  fifth  all- 
time  in  terms  of  attendance. 

The  first  was  Saskatoon  in  2000  (248,793);  second, 
Calgary  2002  (245,296);  third,  Edmonton  in  1999  (242,887); 
fourth,  Calgary  in  1997  (223,322). 

Those  four  are  the  only  Briers  to  top  200,000  fans. 

The  last  time  the  Brier  was  in  Halifax,  the  championship 
drew  a total  of  121,896  fans  to  the  Metro  Centre.  ' 


' Amy  Pugsley  Fraser,  "No  Miracle  on  Brier  Ice  for  N.S.."  Halifax  Herald  10  March  2003,  <http://www.herald.ns.ca/stories/2003/03/10/ 
f217.raw.html  > (6  May  2003).  Reproduced  with  permission  from  the  Halifax  Herald  Limited. 
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Cliches 


R.  David  Cox 


Fm  an  invertebrate  professional  football  fan 
second  to  being  a college  football  fan.  Consequently, 
I buy  a service  called  “Sunday  Ticket”  which  allows 
me  to  receive  what  seems  like  62  different  games 
on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  Fall  and  Winter. 

I switch  around  the  games  searching  for 
interesting  moments  and  what  1 discover  is  that 
football  commentators  communicate  almost  entirely 
with  their  audiences  in  cliches.  These  phrases  are 
so  worn  that  their  meaning  is  almost  totally  lost  to 
the  point  of  being,  often,  ridiculously  funny. 

Seemingly,  all  sportscasters  use  them 
simultaneously,  for  I hear  them  on  every  one  of  the 
channels  through  which  1 browse.  Though  you  may 
not  like  football,  most  Americans  are  at  least 
remotely  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  game,  if  not  its 
subtle  intracacies.  Thus,  the  absurdity  of  this 
language  will  not  be  lost,  if  one  remembers  that  it 
relates  to  football. 

Thus.  “Football  is  a physical  game.”  What  a 
comment!  As  if  we  didn’t  know  it. 

Or.  “These  guys  came  to  play.”  Really?  It’s  news 
to  me.  I thought  they  came  to  be  paid. 

Next.  “Any  time  he  touches  the  ball,  he’s 
dangerous.”  That  might  be  said  about  some  drivers 
I know. 


Maybe.  “Football  is  a tough  game.”  Really,  now? 
How  tough  is  it? 

The  following  cliche  is  used— for  those  of  you 
not  in  the  know — as  praise  for  a good  play:  “He’s 
been  around  a long  time.”  Every  time  I hear  that 
sentence,  I think  I’m  being  insulted  for  being  old. 

How  about.  “He  shows  up  every  day.”  I should 
hope  so.  He  gets  paid  enough.  About,  on  average, 
$62,500  per  game.  I’d  show  up,  too. 

And  then.  “He’s  not  afraid  to  play  football.” 
Now,  that’s  gotta  be  true,  especially  if  four  guys 
over  275  lbs  each  are  likely  to  intentionally  fall  on 
any  other  player  at  any  time. 

Top-notch  analysis.  “One  of  the  hardest  things 
in  football  is  tackling.”  Now  this  genetically 
challenged  sportscaster  has  left  out  running, 
passing,  catching,  and  kicking,  much  less  thinking. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things. 

Believe  this?  “Championship  teams  are  about 
character.”  I doubt  it,  but  at  least  we’re  back  to  the 
impending  election,  for  I don’t  think  it’s  about 
character  either.  In  elections  and  in  football, 
“character”  is  a cliche.  We  no  longer  know  what  it 
means.  ^ 


' R.  David  Cox,  “Cliches,”  1996,  <http://www.rdavidcox.com/fauxpaus/faux021.htm>  [6  May  2003).  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the 
estate  of  R.  David  Cox. 
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Special  Delivery 


Eric  Nicol 


Listening  to  the  half-time  guest  being 
interviewed  by  the  commentator  during  a recent 
football  telecast,  1 was  charmed  to  hear  the 
following  exchange: 

“Al,  uh,  would  you  say  that  the  league  play 
this  year  is  improved?” 

“1  sure  would,  Hal.  Not  only  that  but  I’d  say 
it’s  improved  for  the  better.” 

The  italics  are  mine.  They  are  the  least  I can  do 
for  one  of  those  pearls  that  are  found  in  the  oyster 
beds  of  football  commentary. 

For  some  time  I have  been  convinced  that  what 
football  commentators  do  with  the  English  language 
is  too  consistently  fascinating  to  be  altogether 
impromptu.  This  suspicion  has  been  confirmed  by 
a broadcaster  friend  of  mine  who  not  only  told  me 
about  the  little-known  Academy  of  Sportscasting 
but  also  sneaked  me  into  to  classroom  for  one  of 
the  lectures. 

The  instructor,  a veteran  of  many  outside 
broadcasts  as  I judged  from  the  way  he  kept 
stamping  his  feet  as  if  to  keep  from  freezing,  was 
conjugating  verbs. 

“Gimme  the  past  tense  of  ‘come,’”  he  told  a 
student. 

“1  come,  you  come,  he  come,  we  come,  you 
come,  they  come,”  replied  the  student. 

“You  did  that  really  good,”  nodded  the 
instructor.  He  glanced  slyly  at  the  class  and  added: 
“What  did  I just  say  that  was  wrong?” 

Student:  “You  said  ‘really  good’  instead  of  ‘real 
good.’  ” 

“Ho,  you’re  real  sharp  today,”  chuckled  the 
instructor.  “All  right,  tell  me  what’s  wrong  with 
this  sentence:  One  of  the  linemen  looks  as  if  he 
was  shaken  up  on  the  play.” 


“It  should  be  ‘shook  up,”’  somebody  sang  out. 

“Shook  up?”  frowned  the  instructor.  “What  kind 
of  illiterate  talk  is  that?  You  want  the  listener  to  think 
you  don’t  no  better?” 

“It  should  be:  One  of  the  linemen  looks  like  he 
was  shaken  up  on  the  play,”  said  another  student. 

“Cracked!”  said  the  instructor.  “‘As  if’  is 
incracked.”  The  pointer  tapped  the  blackboard 
chalked  with  the  circles,  crosses,  and  undulant  lines 
used  to  describe  plays.  “What  play  is  this?”  he 
demanded. 

The  class  looked  cowed. 

“It’s  a feel  goal!”  barked  the  instructor.  “Three 
points  for  a feel  goal,  unless  the  receiver  runs  the 
bailout  of ...”  He  paused. 

“The  enzone!”  chorused  the  class,  which  had 
done  its  homework. 

“And  who  are  the  men  in  the  striped  shirts?” 

“The  fishuls!” 

“And  what  about  the  clock?” 

Silence,  then  one  student  offered: 

“Time  is  running  out.” 

The  instructor’s  face  darkened. 

“Time  is  what?”  he  gritted. 

“Time  is  runnin’  out,”  hastily  amended  the 
student,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  instructor,  quivering, 
was  pointing  at  the  door  and  bellowing: 

“You  pronounce  the  g here,  in  a school  of 
sportcasting  consecrated  by  the  Dean-Dizzy?  Go, 
boy,  and  turn  in  your  binoculars.” 

The  lecture  closed  with  a film  of  a soccer  match 
described  by  a BBC  announcer,  a fun  thing  which 
give  us  all  a real  good  laugh.  ’ 


' Eric  Nicol.  "Special  Delivery,”  in  Still  a Nicol  (Whitby:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  n.d.),  56-57.  Reproduced  with  permission  of  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson  Ltd. 
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